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GETTING AHEAD IN THE BANK. By 
Herbert Dee Ivey. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


LATELY the bank clerk has been neglect- 
ed. There have been many books for 
executives and those in special depart- 
ments of the bank, but outside of More- 
house's “How to Succeed in the Bank,” 
practically none for the humble clerk 
who is just starting in. 

Yet he is interested in progressing. He 
may be young and ignorant and inex- 
perienced, but he wants to learn. Hence 
it is good to have some books in which 
to study how other men have got over 
the rough spots in the road. And who is 
better qualified to teach him this than 
Mr. Ivey, who in twenty years has trav- 
eled the whole distance from messenger 
to vice-president. 

This is no book of generalizations, 
urging the clerk to study his job, work 
hard, get an education, be courteous, etc. 
Orison Swett Marden has already cov- 
ered that field. It is the experience of 
actual work in the bank, distilled down 
to its essence. In many departments of 


banks there are old employes who like . 


to take the newcomers and point out to 
them how to avoid the most common mis- 
takes in their departments. They will 
tell the tyro their rules for doing the 
work more easily. This is just what 
Mr. Ivey does. He takes the prospective 
messenger and leads him through the 
work of all the departments. He sug- 
gests to the messenger that while he is 
yet unskilled in the work of the bank he 
ask plenty of questions. He tells the 
clearing-house clerks some simple meth- 
ods of increasing their speed on the 
adding machines. He suggests to tellers 
methods of locating a difference. And 
so on, through almost every branch of 
the wo rk. 

The only thing that has been omitted, 
he writer thinks, is the warning to the 
clerk that he may do all that is advised 
in the hook and yet his progress may be 
slow. To get ahead in the bank, one of 
the essentials is great patience, for often 
Promotion is very slow. He must be 


content to work at the job he has for a 
lcng time and get all the fun he can out 
of it, if he is to really get ahead in the 
bank. 

The book also includes a glossary of 
banking terms. It should prove very 
helpful to the ambitious bank clerk. It 
might make good “required reading” for 
new messengers or pages in every bank. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ADVERTISING. 
By George French. N. Y.: Van 
Nostrand Co. $6. 


GEoRGE French in his introduction to 
“Twentieth Century Advertising,” states 
that this book is not intended to deal 
with advertising as a science. Instead, it 
mirrors “what has been going on within 
the range of vision of one man.” His 
readers will concede, however, that it is 
the vision of a man who has known inti- 
mately the problems of advertising, from 
several angles, and has retained an ob- 
jectivity all too rare in any profession. 
His method throughout the first part 
of the book is semi-historical in that he 
describes in detail the founding and 
growth of such organizations as the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, and dis- 
cusses among other work of theirs, the 
Better Business Bureau and the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. In fact he has 
included such a wealth of data that this 
part bulks large in the makeup of the 
whole. Colorful bits and anecdotes 
brighten his rather lengthy ramblings. 
An outstanding feature of this study 
is its wealth of illustrations. In contrast 
to the many books of this kind, with their 
paucity of illustrations, it has over a hun- 
dred whose real value, however, lies in 
their variety and suitability. Here are 
grouped together reproductions of such 
dissimilar advertisements as Rogers 
Peet Company’s “WANTED—a new 
set of adjectives,” and the Knabe Beau- 
tiful, which has no text; the welfare ad- 
vertising of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the Tecla Pearl 
advertisements, which are built about 
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class appeal; the simple distinction of one 
of the Westvaco inspirations, and the 
sophistication of Ambassador copy. In 
fact, they represent many types of 
mediums and many localities as well as 
many products and styles of advertising. 
Each has been chosen to illustrate some 
point of excellence: in typography, ar- 
rangement, border, focusing of attention, 
composition, timeliness, uniqueness, sim- 
plicity, distinctiveness or directness. All 
of these become part of the consciousness 
of even the most casual reader, for they 
have been carefully explained in chap- 
ters on the art factor, paper and advertis- 
ing, advertising copy, photo engraving, 
and advertising typography. To the 
more careful reader they offer much real 
substance as does the treatment of the 
general classes of advertising and the 
mediums through which these different 
classes best reach the public. A man with 
a knowledge of the field will appreciate 
the author’s care in selecting photographs 
of men who as pioneers have made 
definite imprints on the field. 

Indeed, there is such balance between 
photographs and reproductions of adver- 
tisements, between historical material 
and commentary, that the whole is well 
organized and readable. It is certainly 
not a text book, although it would make 
excellent supplementary reading; not a 
technical volume for the trained advertis- 
ing man, although he would find it con- 
venient. Primarily it is a panorama of 
that lasting phenomenon, advertising. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Cleveland Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association, com- 
posed of Don Knowlton, Union Trust 
Company; Harry Martin, formerly of 
the Guardian Trust Company; and I. I. 
Sperling, Cleveland Trust Company, has 
republished in pamphlet form a series of 
twenty-four articles on “Banking and 
Finance.” The series, each of which was 
contributed by a prominent Cleveland 
banker, was originally published in The 
Cleveland Press. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the reprint of “Pioneering 
in the Investment Trust Field” from 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, which the In- 
ternational Securities Trust of America 
is distributing, the company announces 
that it has the following booklets for free 
distribution: 

“Five Years of Growth and Progress” 
(quinquennial booklet of the Interna- 
tional Securities Trust of America). 

“Answers to Questions about an In- 
vestment Trust.” 

“The Investment Trust, the Culmina- 
tion of Investment Service.” 

“Creating Standards in Investment 
Values” (reprinted from Forbes). 


NEW BOOKS 


ACHIEVEMENT: How It Is Won. N. 
Y.: Educational Press. $1. 

THE .THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Prices. By James W. Angell. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $5. 

MopeRN BUSINESS: THE BUSINESS 
Man In Society. By L. C. Marshall 
and M. J. Wiese. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
$1.60. 

THE NEw Bankers GuimDE Book. (4th 

edition). By W. R. Morehouse. Los 
Angeles: Bank Business Builders. $3. 

Business GEOGRAPHY. By Ellsworth 
Huntington and Frank E. Williams. 
N. Y.: Wiley. $3.50. 

PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
Economy. Edited by Henry Higgs. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. $10. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PsycHOLocy IN PERSONAL SELLING. By 
A. J. Snow. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. $6. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE HANDBOOK. 
Edited by James H. Picken. Chicago. 
A. W. Shaw Co. $7.5v. 

AROUND THE WORLD VIA THE SOUTH’ 
ERN HEMISPHERE. N. Y.: Thos. Cook 
& Son. 
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Editorial Comment 


THE ALLIED DEBTS [ 


recently both in this country and 

Europe regarding the Allied debt 
question. As a result of the discussion, 
which has been marked by some bad 
temper and harsh language on both sides 
of the Atlantic, considerable ill feeling 
has been aroused against the United 
States. In France this has manifested 
itself in the form of attacks upon Ameri- 
can visitors in that country. These at- 
tacks proceed upon the mistaken theory 
that these tourists are in some way 
blamable for the recent serious decline in 
the value of the franc, when as a matter 
of fact the tourist outlays constitute a 
sustaining value to the French currency 
by no means negligible. Regard for the 
truth compels the statement that the 
chief blame for the unhappy financial 
situation of France rests neither upon 
the shoulders of the American tourists 
nor upon the American Government in 
insisting that the French debt to this 
country be discharged. The politicians 
of France, who have so long delayed 
taking the necessary steps to put the 
country’s finances upon a sound basis, are 
the ones upon whom the displeasure of 
the French people should mghtfully fall. 
Tardily this fact has been recognized. 
Had it been understood several years ago, 
and the essential steps taken to restore 
financial health, the situation of France 
would have been far better than it is 
today. For a long while the French peo- 
ple have preferred to live on illusions. 
Now they are compelled to face realities, 
made more stern by the long delay in 
meeting them. 


Sis controversy has broken out 


Fully to understand the late outburst 
of anger in France and England toward 
the American attitude on the debt ques- 
tion, we shall have to revert to a state- 
ment made in the English House of Com- 
mons on May 31, 1922, by Lloyd George, 
then Prime Minister in the Coalition 
Cabinet. At that time he said: 


“If our share of German reparations 
be added to the amount of debts due 
from other countries there is over £3,- 
000,000,000 due to this country. On 
the other hand, this country owes some- 
thing like £1,000,000,000. The proposal 
is that we should forgive the £3,000,- 
000,000 without receiving any remission 
of the £1,000,000,000. 

“We are perfectly willing to enter 
into any international discussion with 
the view to obliterating the whole of 
these war debts if we receive considera- 
tion, although it is not equal to that we 
are prepared to confer.” 


That this view of debt cancellation 
was inconsistent with an eloquent plea 
made some two weeks earlier by Lloyd 
George in behalf of the sacred nature of 
a debt probably gave that statesman no 
serious concern, for consistency has never 
been one of his shining virtues. Only 
recently he has declared that if you 
always know where to find a man he 
may be put down as a stick in the mud. 

At any rate, the position which Lloyd 
George took on the Allied debt question 
in the House of Commons on May 31, 
1922, was adopted as the principle of the 
celebrated Balfour Note, promulgated in 
August of that year. 
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The main object of the Balfour Note 
was to transfer from England to the 
United States all the odium attaching to 
the debt situation. In effect, the note 
said: “We only ask other countries to 
pay us because we are compelled to pay 
the United States. If the latter country 
would cancel our indebtedness, we would 
cancel yours. Since the United States 
refuses to do this, we are under the neces- 
sity of asking you to pay us enough of 
what you are owing us to satisfy the de- 
mands of our creditor.” This, of course, 
is not the exact language of the note, 
but is a fair summary of its meaning. 

Clever as this production was, and 
worthy of the exceedingly astute mind 
from which it emanated, it perhaps pur- 
posely omitted all reference to a fact of 
major importance. Earl Balfour sought 
co fix responsibility for the debt situa- 
tion upon the United States. In seek- 


ing to do this, he ignored the fact that 
the debts grew out of the war; and for 
the origin of that war Europe and not 


the United States was responsible. 

But the main object of the Balfour 
Note was accomplished. England was, 
in the minds of the other debtor coun- 
tries, relieved of blame for the debt sit- 
uation, and this blame was shifted upon 
the United States. 

At the time this note was promulgated 
THE BANKERS MacazINE characterized 
it as a political blunder of the first mag- 
nitude. Reference was of course made 
to its evil effects on international rela- 
tions. In view of what has recently hap- 
pened, it will be seen that this estimate 
was correct. Asa result of the ill feeling 
ergendered by the Balfour Note, the 
hatred which various European Powers 
have heretofore expended among them- 
selves has all been concentrated upon 
the United States. From 1914 to 1918 
we witnessed the terrible crop of death 
and disaster harvested from the sowing 
of seeds of hate. But the lesson seems 
already forgotten in Europe. 

Happily, there is an offset to the Bal- 
four Note, to be found in a very simple 


statement made by Stanley Baidwin, 
Prime Minister of England. One day in 
the House of Commons he was twitted 
by Lloyd George for the debt settlement 
with America, and he made this magnifi- 
cent reply: 

“We had set our hands to a contract. 
Having done so, there was nothing left 
for Englishmen to do but to keep their 
word.” 


It was upon this rock of character 
and faith that England acted, to her 
everlasting credit, repudiating altogether 
the shifty proposals of Lloyd George and 
Earl Balfour. If France and Russia had 
acted on the same principle, long ago, 
Europe would by now be far on the road 
to economic recovery. 

Once a settlement had been made with 
the United States by all the debtor coun- 
tries, and they had found in the course 
of time that the terms bore too harshly 
upon them, any reasonable modification 
would have been granted. America has 
no wish to impoverish Europe. As 
Secretary Mellon recently declared, 
“Europe is our best customer;” and we 
certainly do not want to see our best 
customer crippled. 

As to the legality of the debts due this 
country from Europe there can be no 
question. The sums advanced were loans 
not gifts. Documentary evidence is 
abundant that this fact was fully under: 
stood at the time the advances were 
made. The terms of settlement offered 
by this country have by no means been 
harsh. They give a long pesiod in which 
the debts are to be paid, and the interest 
rate is low. Substantially the terms con 
stitute important abatements from the 
sums which might legally have been de 
manded. 

The proposal for cancellation of these 
war debts might fittingly be characterized 
as a way to make war easy. With the 
sure knowledge that nations can go t0 
war and be relieved of the obligation 0! 
paying any foreign debts incurred in the 
enterprise, one of the present restraints 
upon war-making would be removed. If 
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nations must pay for war, they may hesi- 
tate before they enter on it. 

Let it not be forgotten that had the 
United States wiped off the slate every 
dollar of war debt coming to this coun- 
try, the Government would still owe 
some $10,000,000,000 to its own people 
who hold its bonds, and that the people 
of the United States must be taxed to 
pay these obligations. They can not be 
cancelled, but must be paid. 

It may be expected in Europe that 
we should make this further contribution 
because of our delay in entering the war. 
That is a matter about which a difference 
of opinion exists. Here it is thought that 
the multiplying of our domestic debt 
(exclusive of the amount owed us by 
Europe) ten times over (or more than 
twenty times if these debts are included) 
as a result of becoming involved in a 
war of Europe’s making, is enough. 

The contention put forth that Eng- 
land must collect from its debtors be- 
cause it is compelled to pay the amounts 
received over to its debtor, the United 
States, is specious though hardly con- 
vincing. It is a plea that all of us can 
offer when asking our debtors to pay: 
we must collect from them because others 
are pressing us for payment. Nor is the 
other contention, that the sums borrowed 
in the United States were expended in 
this country, much better. The borrower 
of a London bank might plead in ex- 
tenuation of his obligation that the sum 
borrowed was all expended for British 
goods, but the plea would not avail as 
an offset of his debt to the extent of a 
single shilling. 

All this hair-splitting about these ob- 
ligations is worse than futile. If these 
are honest debts, they should be paid. 
That they are of this character is clear 
beyond question. 

What America should do—leaving 
altruism and generosity to one side—is 
to consider whether, in our own interest, 
the sums required to be paid are such as 
will seriously burden our debtors. 
Should this be found to be the case, we 
shoul’ make such modification of the 


terms of payment as equity may require. 

Meanwhile, harsh and intemperate 
language, whether indulged in here or 
in Europe, will only further complicate 
a situation already sufficiently grave. 

The true policy that will in the long 
run be of the greatest benefit both to 
Europe and America will be reflected 
in a spirit of economic and financial co- 
operation. Europe and the United 
States should find a workable scheme for 
mutual assistance in restoring the shat- 
tered fabric of finance and trade. It is 
a happy omen that France has finally set 
her feet on the right path. Once her 
obligations to this country are recog- 
nized, she will find no bevter friend than 
the United States. 


RECENT SOUTHERN BANK 
FAILURES 


failures in Georgia and Florida. As 

these failures were in the main con- 
fined to a chain system of banks that 
had been in operation for 2 number of 
years, and were due to special circum- 
stances, it would be incorrect to assume 
that they represented a widespread eco- 
nomic depression in either of the states 
named or that they indicated general 
weakness in the banking situation in 
those states. While there has been con- 
siderable real estate speculation in 
Florida and in Georgia as well, which 
has lately subsided, agriculture and 
business as a whole are in good condi- 
tion. The bank failures have nearly ali 
been limited to small outlying banks, 
and it may be said that the principal 
tanks in Florida and Georgia have not 
been affected. 

Some evidence has appeared of a more 
or less concerted movement against the 
Florida banks, which took the unusual 
form of putting pasters on certain docu- 
ments stating that checks on banks in 
that state would not be accepted. When 
the Comptroller of the Currency heard 
of this unwarranted action, he took 


J isi witnessed a number of bank 
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prompt steps to put a stop to it so far 
as the national banks were concerned, 
and his action was effective. Any at- 
tempt to discredit the banks of an entire 
state because of the failure of a compara- 
tively few small institutions is altogether 
unjust and likely to have serious conse- 
quences. So far as the banks generally 
of Florida are concerned such action was 
entirely unwarranted. 

Another incident in regard to these 
failures is interesting. Announcements, 
seemingly from an authorized source, 
were put forth that no bank that was 
a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem had failed. The purport of this 
statement appeared to be that member- 
ship in this system conferred immunity 
from failure. Turning to page 5 of the 
Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1925, this statement is found: 

“During the Comptroller's report 
year ended October 31, 1925, ninety- 
eight national banks became insolvent as 
compared with 138 national banks for 
the year ended October 31, 1924.” 

It is perhaps needless to point out that 
these 236 national banks becoming insol- 
vent in the years 1924 and 1925 were all 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
but that they failed nevertheless. 


STABILIZING PRICES 


are prone to exaggerate the im- 
portance of their schemes for pro- 
viding perfect monetary and banking 


Pree prone to of financial panaceas 


systems. Evidence of this appears in a 
letter sent out by Hon. James G. Strong, 
accompanying his bill for stabilizing the 
general price level. A postscript to this 
letter says: 

“No more important legislation than 
this has ever been considered by Con- 
gress.” 

It is the way of financial reformers to 
think in these superlative terms. They 
see in their schemes a short cut to the 
amelioration of most human ills, and thus 
believing—as they honestly do—their 


confidence in what they propose is ex- 
plicable. 

There are several paragraphs in this 
bill, all looking toward the same object— 
the stabilization of the general price level 
—and it will be sufficient to quote one of 
them which is as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Reserve Banks and all commit- 
tees, commissions, boards, agents, and 
servants under their direction, super- 
vision or control, shall use all of the 
powers and activities granted or author- 
ized by the Federal Reserve Act and sub- 
sequent acts or amendments thereto, in- 
cluding the open market operations and 
all other activities, in so far as they 
have any effect thereon, with a view of 
regulating the volume of credit, cur 
rency, and money in circulation so as to 
prevent so far as may be inflation and 
deflation and thereby to stabilize the 
average purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in terms of commodities in gen- 
eral; but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as enlarging or extending any of 
the existing powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in this respect or as author- 
izing any interference with the natural 
tendency of prices of specific commodi- 
ties or groups of commodities to vary 
among themselves under the influence of 
demand and supply.” 

It will be seen that this does not en- 
large the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board or that of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. But it does compel the use of 
powers already authorized “with a view 
of regulating the volume of credit, cur 
rency and money in circulation so as to 
prevent so far as may be inflation and 
deflation, and thereby to stabilize the 
average purchasing power cf the dollar 
in terms of commodities in general.” In 
other words, the proposal is mandatory 
in the employment of powers already 
existing, and for the purpose indicated. 

No doubt the general policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board'and of the Fed: 
eral Reserve Banks are shaped in ac’ 
cordance with the trend of things, and 
no doubt also in forming these policies 
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due attention is given to the general 
price level as an indicator of existing 
conditions and of future tendencies. 
There would therefore seem no use of 
ordering these institutions to do what, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, they 
are doing already. Should their action 
be made mandatory by act of Congress, 
the people will then expect the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve 
Banks to stabilize the price level. In- 
evitably, under political pressure, they 
will be forced to do things their judg- 
ment condemns. 

A certain degree of confidence may be 
given the Federal Reserve Banks for their 
help in preventing violent price fluctua- 
tions; but we have no right to expect of 
them the impossible. Broadly speaking, 
prices are not controlled by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and to regutate the vol- 
ume of credit, currency and money with 
this end in view is a hopeless proceeding 
It is no part of the business of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to segulate the 
volume of credit and currency, much less 


of money. That regulation depends—so 
far as it is a banking function at all— 
upon the banks granting credit in the 
first instance to corporations, firms and 


individuals. In the broadest sense the 
volume of credit depends upon the profit 
able use that can be made of it. 

Mr. Strong would not attempt to in- 
terfere with the law of supply and de- 
mand by seeking to interfere with the 
natural tendency of prices of specific 
commodities or groups of commodities to 
vary among themselves. But he evident- 
ly fails to see that the general price level 
is affected as well by this same law— 
by many factors, of which credit is but 
one, and perhaps not the most important. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF 
SAVING 


OT so long ago, measured by the 
flight of time, but in a far re- 
mote period measured by the 


changes that have taken place, it was 
the practice of bankers and other orig- 


inators of thrift literature to point out 
to him who would save money that this 
could be done only at the price of re- 
nunciation and sacrifice. Not only must 
these unpleasing virtues be cultivated, 
but the real objective of tne seif-denial 
was equally harsh and forbidding. One 
was to save against the day of adversity, 
or the rainy day as it was generally 
styled. Provision must be made for sick- 
ness, old age, and the numerous ills that 
lie in wait for mankind slowly journeying 
toward the grave. Thrift literature of 
necessity wore a forbidding and lugubri- 
ous aspect. As a result, in competition 
with various alluring offers of a good 
time—not after one’s bones were old and 
the joints stiff, but “in the morn and 
liquid dew of youth”—the appeal to save 
fell upon deaf ears. The urthodox prin- 
ciple of saving looked to the postpone- 
ment of a present good for its future 
use. It proceeded upon the theory that 
moderate deprivation now would be 
compensated for by a fair standard of 
living as age approached. The theory 
was sound enough, but it fared badly 
when it came into competition with the 
fierce present-day tendency immediately 
“to have life and to have it more abund- 
antly.” 

The old philosophy of saving was thus 
forcefully set worth in a recent address 
by Winston Churchill, the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: 

“The infallible test whether any prin- 
ciple or method of finance was sound or 
not, was that in finance everything that 
was sound was disagreeable. Whenever 
there was any method or expedient in 
finance which it was easy and pleasant 
to adopt one might be quite sure it was 
unsound. When one adopted unsound 
methods of finance he got the pleasure 
at the time and paid the price afterwards. 
When sound methods were adopted one 
paid the price at the time and got the 
reward afterwards.” 

But in America we have changed all 
that. Saving has been made easy and 
pleasant by putting before the mind of 
the prospective saver the allurements of 
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spending what he saves. Thus we have 
Christmas clubs, saving for the vacation, 
the trip to Europe, etc. No doubt “save 
for summer furs, for wrist-watches, and 
for the movies,” would also strike a pop- 
ular chord. But not all these slogans 
are to be despised by any means. “Save 
to buy a home” or “to educate yourself,” 
and others that might be mentioned, 
represent entirely praiseworthy objects 
of present self-denial. 

Perhaps this new philosophy of saving 
finds warrant in that trait of human 
nature which makes it difficult to get 
much satisfaction out of benefits that 
seem far away, and the natural ten- 
dency of mankind to prefer the pleasant 
rather than the unpleasant. Religious 
teachers are acting on this principle. 
They hold up for admiration the present 
rewards of right living rather than the 
terrors of eternal damnation. 

Probably what shoula constitute the 
strongest incentive to saving has never 
received much attention. That is with- 
cut saving we should lack the capital 
whose assistance lightens human effort 
and multiplies its productive power. This 
is the great service which saving has ren- 
dered to the human race—a fact of 
which the average saver is probably ig- 
norant. If he knew abour it his desire 
to save would hardly be stimulated by 
the knowledge. The individual saves for 
himself, not for the human race. 

One might decry the new philosophy 
of saving as being contrary to that de- 
velopment of character which sacrifice 
brings, but if he turned to the statistical 
tables his arguments would be con- 
founded by the fact that savings were 
never so great as now. Possibly some 
disciplinary value of sacrifice has been 
lost, but the new philosophy of saving is 
proving its attractiveness. 


GIVE A THOUGHT TO BANKING 


assembling of the Sixty-ninth Con 
gress for its final session should be 
employed by the bankers of the country 


T= interval yet to elapse before the 


— 


in giving some very serious thought to 
banking conditions and __ tendencies. 
Especially before giving their assent to 
the McFadden Bill, which authorizes 
branches of national banks and the re 
newal of the Federal Reserve Bank char- 
ters, they should deeply consider whether 
or not this measure will afford the a)- 
leviation which the present situation de- 
mands. 

Branch banking, even within the re- 
strictions which the McFadden Bill 
would impose, would mean further bank- 
ing expansion; and there are indications 
just now pointing to the contrary policy 
as the more imperative. There are, un 
doubtedly, a few large banks that could 
extend their city branches without much 
danger, though if other weaker banks did 
the same they might seriously impair 
their strength. 

The point has been urged that it was 
necessary to confer the branch privilege 
upon national banks lest they be out: 
stripped in their race with state banks 
that have this privilege. But at the 
rate at which branches and “offices” of 
national banks are being established in 
the larger cities, it is difficult to dis 
cover why there should be any haste for 
legislation of this kind, except possibly 
to give the sanction of law to a practice 
that has grown up without such sanctior.. 

Statistics have been presented else: 
where in this number of THE BANKERS 
MacaZINE indicating quite clearly the 
need of better banking, and to that end 
the bankers of the country should turn 
their thoughts. Very likely any remedy 
that will prove effective must be sup: 
plied by the bankers themselves rather 
than by Congress or the state legislatures. 
Whatever may be the merits of branch 
banking, they are hardly applicable to the 
present situation. 

The Federal Reserve System deserves 
equal attention before the charrers of the 
Federal Reserve Banks are renewed years 
in advance of their expiration. Before 
these charters are extended careful con 
sideration should be given to some fea’ 
tures of the Federal Reserve «Act 
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compulsory lending of all of a bank’s 
legal reserve to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the effect of issuing Federal Re- 
serve notes against gold, tne kinds of 
paper that have become eligible for re- 
discount, etc. 

Evidence is lacking that the Federal 
Reserve Act, with all its great benefits, 
has made banking safer; and that should 
be a first consideration in ail banking 
legislation. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
AMERICAN BANKING? 


gregate resources of our banks, the 

splendid services these institutions 
are rendering trade and industry and in 
the promotion of thrift, and taking into 
further consideration the undisputed fact 
that the great majority of American 
banks are in excellent condition, the 
obvious answer to the above question 
would be, “nothing.” 

But looking only a little below the 
surface, a different reply might be made. 
The fact is that, in recent years at least, 
bank failures in this country have been 
altogether too frequent. And in this 
connection the following table, taken 
from the Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1925, showing the 
failures of state and national banks in 
each of the years 1914 to 1925, will be 
found instructive. 


[erate merely at the vast ag- 


BANK FAILURFS IN U. S.—1914-1925 


National banks 
21 
14 
13 
7 


State banks 


In considering these figures it must 
be borne in mind that the state banks 
greatly exceed the national banks in 
number. For example, the Comptroller's 
Report for 1925 gave the number of 
banks reporting as of June 30 of that 
year as 8072 national banks and all other 
banks, 20,769. These latter figures in- 
cluded the mutual savings banks, loan 
and trust companies and private banks. 

A significant fact about these statistics 
is found in the great increase of failures 
since 1920. In 1914 there were fifty- 
three failures of state banks, fifty-seven 
in 1915, and in 1918 only twelve. At 
no time until after 1920 did the number 
reach the maximum of fifty-seven in 
1915. But in 1921 the number suddenly 
leaped up to a total of 263. In the 
following year it was 306, and 202 in 
1923. The next year marked the high 
point of this period—699—when there 
was a decline to 421 in 1925. 

National bank failures ranged from 
a low of one to a high of thirty-seven 
from 1914 to 1923, but in 1924 the 
number rose to 138, falling to 102 the 
next year. 

It is known that the large number of 
failures from 1921 onwards arose chiefly 
from agricultural depression in certain 
parts of the country. From 1914, when 
the Great War began, until 1918, when 
it ended, the failures were comparatively 
few, and they did not rise to serious 
proportions until after the collapse of 
the post-armistice trade expansion. 

But a still more significant fact re 
mains to be stated. It is found that from 
1914 to 1920 the aggregate failures of 
both state and national banks were only 
290, while from 1921 to 1925 they 
reached the surprising total of 2229. 

If the failures were due in the main, 
as seems to have been the case, to agricul- 
tural depression, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that this cause still operates 
to keep up the high rate of bank mor- 
tality. The comparative immunity from 
failure, which marked the period be- 
tween 1914 and 1920, was due to the 
stimulus given to agriculture on account 
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of the war demand. This stimulus 
created a false prosperity and led to the 
enormous expansion and_ speculation 
which undoubtedly finally increased the 
bank failures from 1921 to 1925. 

It might be supposed, however, that 
the post-armistice situation had been 
fairly liquidated by now. But the de- 
pression in agriculture which has been 
brought about by the reduced purchasing 
power of Europe still remains; and until 
this unfavorable factor disappears. we 
can hardly look for a brightening of our 
agricultural outlook. Should farming 
remain in a depressed condition, the an- 
nual number of bank failures may be 
expected to remain at a high figure. This 
conclusion rests upon the assumption that 
the excessive bank mortalitv of recent 
years was due to agricultural depression. 

So far, during the present year, the 
outlook for greater longevity among the 
banks is not good. Within a recent 
month failures have perilously ap- 
proached the 100 mark. Most of these 


‘ failures were due to special weaknesses, 
and cannot properly be ascribed to 
agricultural depression. 

Making due allowance for the in- 
fluence of this factor, it is probable that 
bad banking is to be held accountable 
for the excessive bank mortality of re- 


cent years. If the banks that failed be- 
cause of the depression in agriculture 
were justly chargeable with fostering 
undue expansion in that industry, they 
are themselves to blame for the fatal re- 
sults of their bad judgment. In discus- 
sing the causes of bank failures in his 
Annual Report for 1925, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency says: 

“For, after all, the facts remain that 
there are many solvent banks remaining 
in these territories where the failures 
have been most prolific and that such 
banks are in charge of and have been 
managed by capable and experienced 
men, who, under the strongest pressure 
of competition, have been able to loan 
and invest the bank’s funds without in- 
curring disastrous losses.” 

In other words, the banks that were 


properly managed did not fail. And 
unless banks are managed by incompetent 
or dishonest men they never fail. 

If American banking is to be made 
better, the dishonest and incompetent 
must be prevented from getting into the 
banking business, or at least put out of 
it immediately on discovery of their dis- 
honesty and incompetence. 

How can this be done? Plainly the 
remedy does not lie in more legislation. 
No country in the world has so many 
restrictive banking laws as are found in 
the United States. Nor can much be 
expected from stricter official supervision. 
The record of the past gives little hope 
for believing that Comptrollers of the 
Currency and State Bank Supervisors 
will exercise that effective scrutiny over 
banking operations which is essential to 
safe and efficient banking. Conceding 
to Governmental supervision of banking 
all the credit to which it is fairly entitled, 
it must be admitted that it does not fur- 
nish the essential protection demanded 

The safe and efficient conduct of bank- 
ing in this country cannot be attained 
until the operation of all banks is sub 
jected to the constant scrutiny of bankers 
acting in an organized capacity. All 
banks must be brought under a system of 
inspection analogous to that existing 
where clearing-house examination is in 
effect. A plan that would comprise such 
inspection was devised in California 
some years ago, and might well receive 
the careful study of the American Bank- 
ers Association during the Los Angeles 
meeting. 

The great majority of our banks, both 
city and country, are sound, and are 
managed honestly and efficiently. But in 
recent years bank failures have been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate, and it is 
the tendency for the distrust caused by 
numerous failures of weak banks to 
spread until even the soundest institu: 
tions come under suspicion. It would 
be most unfortunate if incompetent and 
reckless banking should be allowed to 40 
on unchecked until the results tended 

[Continued on page 315] 





DEPOSIT GUARANTY IN KANSAS 


By F. S. WETTACK 


been added to the history of de- 

posit guaranty schemes. The De- 
positors’ Guaranty Fund of the State of 
Kansas will soon exist only in the sad 
memory of depositors in closed insolvent 
state banks. This final chapter in the 
guaranty situation in Kansas is a conse- 
quence of a decision rengered by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas, April 10, 
1926, in State vs. Bone, Bank Commis- 
sioner. The case involved an interpre- 


peepee chapter of failure has 


tation of the provisions of the Kansas 
Guaranty Act relating to the withdrawal 
of banks from the guaranty system. 
This litigation grew out of the need 
for some authoritative determination of 
the issues between the depositors in 
closed guaranteed banks and the solvent 


operating member banks in the guaranty 
system. Under the existing conditions 
such depositors must suffer large losses, 
or such losses must be sustained by the 
solvent member banks. The guaranty 
fund was in no position to cope with the 
losses which had been charged against 
it. Its condition was described in the 
briefs in the case: 

“The whole scheme is hopelessly and 
irretrievably bankrupt, and can never be 
made to pay out—even the interest on 
its obligations. . . . All this means that 
if this $6,000,000 (the estimated net li- 
ability of the operating guaranteed banks 
to the fund) is a fixed charge on present 
member banks, no one of them which 
desires to liquidate and retire from busi- 
ness can do so in less than twenty years 
certainly, nor in less than one hundred- 
forty-four years almost as certainly, nor 
before the end of eternity in all prob- 
ability.” 

The rights of all the parties were 
shrouded in the gloom of a very loosely 
drawn cuaranty act. There was reason- 


able ground for contending that the 
guaranty act fixed a persunal and abso- 
lute liability upon the solvent operating 
member banks, to pay the claims of all 
depositors in the closed insolvent guaran- 
teed banks. The act, however, also con- 
tained vague provisions covering cases 
where member banks desired to withdraw 
from the guaranty systeta. The ques- 
tion, to what assessments a withdrawing 
bank would be liable, was not definitely 
answered. The controversy centered 
upon this point. 


LIABILITY HELD LIMITED 1rO BONDS 
PLEDGED 


A friendly action to determine these 
points was brought in the supreme court. 
Seventeen withdrawing banks, sustaining 
various relations to the guaranty system, 
were defendants. The supreme court 
held that “The liability of member 
banks under the guaranty act is limited 
to the bonds pledged. There is nothing 
in the act which creates a personal li- 
ability on member banks.” 

As a result of the decision, the widely 
heralded slogan, “The deposits of this 
bank are guaranteed by the Depositors’ 
Guaranty Fund of the State of Kansas,” 
has lost its potency. Deposit guaranty 
has failed in Kansas as a preventive or 
curative for the ills of banking. The 
first feverish days of the deflation period 
disclosed its true character as a mere 
sedative. Successive shocks of that ad- 
verse period proved that the nostrum, 
“deposit guaranty,” had lowered the re- 
sistance of the member banks. One out 
of every ten guaranteed state banks in 
Kansas closed its doors. 

The effect of the decision is to shift 
substantial losses from the solvent oper- 
ating member banks to the depositors in 
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the closed insolvent banks. The decision 
has caused the bank commissioner's of- 
fice to be deluged with notices of with- 
drawal from the system. By exercising 
their rights to withdraw from the sys- 
tem, the solvent member banks will lose 
only the amount of bonds pledged to se- 
cure payments of the assessments. The 
amount of bonds pledged by each bank, 
for this purpose, is 1/2 of 1 per cent. of 
its deposits. The total amount of bonds 
now pledged is $1,000,000. 

The liabilities of the guaranty fund to 
depositors in failed banks cannot be 
definitely ascertained. The amount to 
be realized from the salvage of the assets 
of the failed banks must first be deter- 
mined. The net liability of the guaranty 
fund to depositors—assummg the im- 
possible theory that there will be no more 
failures—is variously estimated from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000. For the pay- 
ment of this amount there are $1,000,- 
000 in bonds pledged with the state 
treasurer. 

The gist of the decision of the su- 
preme court is that the banks may with- 
draw from the system by forfeiting these 
bonds, and that thereafter they will be 
forever discharged from any further li- 
ability to the guaranty funa. 


A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM’S HISTORY 


A review of the history of the Kan- 
sas guaranty system shows that it was 
initiated in 1909. It owed its birth to 
the banking distempers suffered in the 
1907 period. It was enacted in sub- 
stantially the same form in a number of 
mid-western states. Under the Kansas 
plan, membership in the guaranty sys- 
tem was optional. About 700 banks of 
the 1200 state banks joined the system. 
Each member bank was annually assessed 
one-twentieth of its deposits, until a 
guaranty fund of $500,000 was paid in 
to the state treasurer. Thereafter, as the 
fund was depleted by the payment of 
losses, additional assessments at the same 
rate—not exceeding five in any one year 
—were to be levied. To secure the pay- 


ment of these assessments, each member 
bank was required to pledge bonds equal 
to Yy of 1 per cent. of its deposits with 
the state treasurer. 

Upon the failure of a guaranteed bank, 
depositors received certificates evidencing 
their claim against the guaranty fund. 
The assets of the bank were then liqui- 
dated and the amount thus realized paid 
to the depositors. Any deficiency was 
paid from the guaranty fund. Claims 
against the guaranty fund bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The collection 
of the assessments and the administration 
of the guaranty system devolved upon 
the bank commissioner. The extent of 
the responsibility of the state—notwith- 
standing the constant emphasis of the 
words “State of Kansas” in guaranty 
literature—was merely that of book- 
keeper and office manager for the system. 

The guaranty act expressly disclaimed 
any guaranty on the part of the state. 
It provided that: 

“Any bank guaranteed under this act 
which shall display any card or other 
advertising tending to convey the im- 
pression that the deposits of the bank 
are guaranteed by the State of Kansas, 
either directly or indirectly, shall dis 
qualify the bank from further participa: 
tion in the bank depositors’ guaranty 
fund, and forfeit its bonds deposited with 
the state treasurer for the benefit of such 
fund.” 

Nothwithstanding _ this 


prohibition, 
undue emphasis was constantly given to 
the role the State of Kansas played in 


the guaranty system. The war cry of 
the guaranteed banks, printed upon all 
checks and constantly advertised, was 
“The deposits of this bank are guaran: 
teed by the depositors’ guaranty fund of 
the State of Kansas.” Through this con: 
stant linking of the State of Kansas with 
the operation of the guaranty system, the 
uninformed gained the unfounded as 
surance that the State of Kansas actually 
guaranteed the payment of all deposits 
in the guaranteed state banks. 

At the outset, many national banks 
feared that the so-called guaranteed state 
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banks would greatly encroach upon the 
business of the national banks. The 
guaranty act made provision for national 
banks entering the system. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, 
declared that the national banks were 
without authority to incur liability to 
such a fund. Thereupon, the national 
banks organized an insurance company, 
owned by the stockholders in national 
banks, for the express purpose of in- 
suring deposits in national banks. Many 
Kansas national banks took out this 
form of insurance to meet the anticipated 
competition of the guaranteed state 
banks. A few years’ experience showed, 
however, that the “guaranteed” state 
banks were not, by virtue of their guar- 
anty feature, encroaching in any large 
measure upon the business of the na- 
tional banks and the deposit insurance 
feature of the insurance company was 
discontinued. 


RIDING ON THE TIDE OF PROSPERITY 


The guaranty system enjoyed smooth 


seas for its first ten years. With con- 
stantly advancing commodity and land 
values, there were no failures and banks 
enjoyed good profits. The immediate ef- 
fect of the guaranty system was to in- 
crease the number of state banks. The 
guaranty theory was that all guaranteed 
banks were rendered safe depositories. 
The money capital of the stockholders, 
or banking temperament, or banking ex- 
perience, were not recognized as the es- 
sential factors in successful banking. In 
dotting the state with large numbers of 
state banks, there was utter disregard of 
whether the various communities re- 
quired additional banking facilities. The 
spirit of the Kansas guaranty law was— 
“Get a charter, get guaranteed, pledge 
bonds and effectively compete for de- 
Posits on an equal basis with long es- 
tablished, successfully managed banks.” 

To procure a charter was easy; to 
enter the cuaranty system required mere- 
ly an application, and the amount of 


bonds required to be pledged for $1,000,- 
000 of deposits was only $5000. This 
was a simple method of placing a newly 
organized bank on an equal footing with 
the established banks. It effectively ap- 
pealed to those desiring to reap the large 
profits which were supposed to be en- 
joyed in the banking business. The re- 
sult was that the state soon had too many 
banks and too few bankers. The in- 
fluence of the guaranty system in devel- 
oping this situation was preeminent. 
Kansas soon had one bank for every 1440 
inhabitants, as against one bank for every 
7300 inhabitants in the New England 
states. The lesson of Kansas in this re- 
spect merits the consideration of framers 
of future guaranty laws, if in another 
generation the movement should be re- 
vived. 

The first few failures following the 
depression of 1920 exhausted the guar- 
anty fund. Nothwithstanding the fact 
that the assessments were made as by 
law provided, the fund has been wholly 
inadequate to discharge its liabilities. 

The system has run its course and has 
collapsed. From every angle it has been 
a disturbing element in banking circles 
in Kansas. If its collapse deters other 
states from entering upon such ill- 
founded schemes, the Kansas experiment 
may have served a good purpose and be 
worth what it has cost depositors in the 
closed guaranteed banks. The experi- 
ence of Kansas adds further testimony 
to that of other states as to the futility 
of state-administered guaranty schemes. 

For the Kansas guaranty system—as 
well as the systems of other states—to 
have been successful, would have re- 
quired the repeal of all of the funda- 
mental economic laws and the well es- 
tablished rules of success in any calling. 
The system is distinctly socialistic in 
principle. It argues that the panacea 
for banking ills is the linking of the 
weak banks with the strong. The prac- 
tical effect of this, instead of raising the 
standards of banking in the weak banks, 
is to lower the standard of the best 
banks. 
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PLACING A PREMIUM ON GOOD 
MANAGEMENT 


The system entirely ignores the prin- 
ciple that the medicine for the ills of 
banking is in individual excellence in 
each bank. Under the Kansas guaranty 
system mediocrity in banking was to be 
rewarded on an equal basis with ex- 
cellence. The system’s unworthy intent 
was to give to the weak, poorly man- 
aged banks the same reward as those 
conservatively and skilfully managed. Its 
main appeal was to the incompetent and 
inexperienced banker. As under the 
theory of the Kansas guaranty law all 
banks were to be equally safe as deposi- 
tories, there was a tendency to weaken 
the incentive for gaining a real charac- 
ter for careful banking. There was, in 
effect, complete agreement among the 
advocates of the guaranty law that it 
was entirely feasible to place the control 
of a well managed bank in the hands of 
incompetent and inexperienced bankers. 
This was the practical immoral effect 
under the system whereby the losses of 
one bank were to be visited upon an- 
other bank without giving the latter bank 
any voice in the former bank’s affairs. 

The guaranty system was an attempt 
at a system of insurance, without the 
necessary insurance safeguards. The 
premiums were not based on the hazards 
of the risk. There was one low premium 
for all classes of banks. The reserve 
required to be maintained was trivial. 
The plan held in principle that deposits 
would be attracted by reason of mem- 
bership in the guaranty system, rather 
than on the basis of skilful, conservative 
banking. The principle that banking is 
a highly specialized activity was ignored. 
The plan assumed that a farmer, doctor, 
merchant, lawyer, baker or bookkeeper, 
without banking capital, banking tem- 
perament or experience, and regardless of 
the need of additional banking facilities 
in a community, could, with the aid of 
the guaranty system, operate a bank 
safely. Many such banks, so organized 
and managed, attracted large deposits 


through the impression gained by the 
public that the State of Kansas guar- 
anteed these deposits. The deposits were 
frequently loaned with great liberality. 
Disaster naturally overtook such banks 
and the effect of the disaster was passed 
on to the well managed guaranteed 
banks. 

The guaranty act contained nothing 
designed to prevent losses; its aim was 
to repair losses. The bad effects of the 
guaranty system were not confined to 
member banks. The large deposits fre- 
quently attracted by guaranteed banks 
were often loaned liberally, in the light 
of the inexperience of thetr management, 
in competition with conservative banks. 
As liberal lending is always popular with 
the borrowing public, such banks at: 
tracted a large following. The effect was 
to lower the morale of all banks. The 
wide spread failures among the guar 
anteed banks, created a distrust of all 
banks. Abnormally large reserves had to 
be carried and income was thereby re- 
duced. 

The situation in Kansas was further 
complicated by the fact that the guaranty 
act was drawn and administered, not by 
skilled actuaries and bankers, but largely 
by persons chosen for political reasons. 


A PROPHET WHO SAW THE LIGHT 


The present day student of the ques 
tion now has the advantage of actual his 
tory. As an early prophet of the danger 
of such measures, W. M. Peck, president 
of the Cloud County Bank of Concordia, 
Kan., and in 1909 president of the 


Kansas Bankers Association, deserves 
special mention. In his 1909 address to 
the convention of the Kansas Bankers 
Association, Mr. Peck, with a keen 
vision, outlined the course of events 
which would flow from the enactment of 
the Kansas Guaranty Law, as follows: 
“There remains but one other subject 
concerning us as bankers which I desire 
to speak of. In Kansas we have 


[Continued on page 318] 
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BUDGETARY CONTROL OF THE BANK’S 
EXPENSES 


By HuGH LEACH 


the public generally have been 

prone to associate the term 
“budget” with governments or sub- 
divisions of governments. The standard 
dictionary defines a budget as “a state- 
ment of probable revenue and expendi- 
ture and of financial proposals for the 
ensuing year as presented to or passed 
upon by a legislative body.” There has 
been a great deal of discussion in news- 
papers and magazines relative to state 
and city budgets and to the National 
Budget Act passed several years ago, but 
very little literature on the business 
budget is to be found. 

Within the last few years business con- 
cerns have begun to realize the impor- 
tance of effective control over expendi- 
tures and the business budget is coming 
into general use. It is in the nature of 
an official forecast of the financial policy 
of the business for a future period, usual- 
ly the fiscal year, and is based on a study 
of past performances and probabilities of 
the future. In its fullest development 
budgetary procedure may be extended to 
all phases of a business. In a manufac- 
turing enterprise, for instance, there may 
be provided budgets for sales, advertising, 
production, purchases, plant. and equip- 
ment, as well as an estimated balance 
sheet and an estimated statement of profit 
and loss. Such a budget is of material 
assistance to the executives in determin- 
ing a definite administrative program and 
brings about a co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of the various departments wich 
would otherwise be lacking. 

Having touched upon the possibilities 
of budgetary procedure, the rest of this 
Paper will be devoted to a brief discus- 
sion of an expense budget for a bank, 


Uv: recently business men and 


involving the preparation of estimates of 
departmental expenses, review and re- 
vision of estimates by the budget commit- 
tee, and preparation of reports showing 
a comparison between the actual and es- 
timated performances. It should be re- 
membered, however, that conditions dif- 
fer widely in different banks and that 
the purpose of this article is not to fix 
a standard budget for all banks but to 
point out the advantages and limitations 
of budgetary procedure and to outline 
briefly the methods used by one institu- 
tion in the hope that they may prove 
beneficial to the many banxs which have 
not yet adopted budgets. 


PURPOSE OF THE EXPENSE BUDGET 


The expense budget assists in securing 
internal control over expenditures. Costs 
can be used for purposes of control dur- 
ing the fiscal year rather than as historical 
information. Reduction of waste is en- 
couraged by fixing the responsibility for 
all expenditures and by the spirit of 
competition which is created. Actual per- 
formances can be compared with stand- 
ards set in advance. 

One of the chief advantages in a bud- 
get is that it compels junior officials and 
department heads to familiarize them- 
selves with all items which enter into the 
expense accounts of the departments 
under their supervision or control. This 
is especially important for the larger 
banks, for qualifications other than 
economy are considered in selecting 
junior officials and department heads. 
The budget system tends to fix the habit 
of close scrutiny. 

While the purpose of the budget is to 
assist in controlling expenditures, it is 
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TENTATIVE BUDGET 


for the calender year 1°26 


Departmerx' 








Items of Expense 
Salaries 


” ” 


borrowed 

“ Extra help 

Supper money 

Traveling expenses 
Office and other supplies 
Printing and stationery 
Telephone (L.D,tolls only) 
Telegraph 
Postage 


Miscellaneous: 


Budget for 
1926 


Actual Expenses 
1925 











Prepared by 


Approved and submitted by 


Approved 





Department Head 


Officer in Charge 





Chairman Budget Committee 


Form of tentative budget for calendar year. 


intended to supplement, not replace, 
other methods of control. There should 
be an adequate purchase system, includ- 
ing approval by a purchasing committee 
of all purchases above a stated amount. 
Supplies should be held in a locked store- 
room until requisitioned and the expense 
accounts should be audited currently by 
the auditing department. Too much 
should not be expected of a budget in a 
small institution, the executives of which 
are in a position to exercise a close 
supervision over expenditures. 

Inasmuch as the success of a budget is 
dependent on a proper understanding of 
the system by all executives and employes 


concerned, it is advisable to reduce the 
entire procedure to writing in the form 
of a manual. The preparation of the 
manual usually falls to the lot of the 
comptroller or other official who is put 
in charge of the budget. The only other 
necessary step in organization is the 
selection of a budget committee from 
among the senior officers to review all 
departmental estimates and make such re’ 
visions as they think desirable. In this 
connection the committee may call on de’ 
partment heads to explain unusual varia’ 
tions. It is sometimes found desirable 
to supplement the manual by calling a 
conference of officers and department 
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SCHEDULE OF EMPLOYEES REQUIRED DURING THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1926 





Department 








Annual Salary 
Employees Title of Position January 1,1926 Remarks 





STAFF JANUARY 1, 1926 


—eEeEE———EeeSeeee 


NEW EMPLOYEES REQUIRED DURING 1926 





Deduct 


EMPLOYEES TO BE RELEASED DURING 192¢ 





SALARIES FCR YEAR 


Form of schedule of employes and salaries for year. 


heads and explaining the purpose of the will be available after the first year of 
tudget and the plan of procedure. cperation under the budget. There 
should be at least as many units as 

PREPARATION OF ESTIMATES there are heads of departments or divi- 
sions responsible for expenses in order 

As a preliminary to calling for tenta- that responsibility may be definitely fixed. 
tive estimates the comptroller should at- There is reproduced on page 296 a 
tempt to prepare by units a report of form for a tentative budget. Figures for 
costs of operation for a period of three, past periods are inserted by the account- 
six, or twelve months to serve as a guide ing department before the forms are dis- 
in estimating expenses for the period to tributed by the comptroller. Department 
be covered by the budget. This may be heads are instructed to estimate their 
dificult with respect to some items of requirements for the budget period and 
expense if it has not been the practice of to fill in the amounts in the proper 
the bank to accumulate costs by depart- columns. This is done in collaboration 
ments but, of course, such information with the officers in charge of the depart- 
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MOYTHLY REPORT OF DEPARTMENTAL OPERATING COSTS FOR JUNE 1926 


Department 








1926 Expenses 
6 months to 
June 30 


Month of 
June 


Items of Expense 





Number of Officers 


1925 Bxpenses 
6 months to 


June 30_ 


1926 Budget 
6 months 


proportion 





Number of Employees 





Salaries 

¥ Help lent (deduct) 

' “* borrowed 

* Extra help 

™ Supper money 
Traveling expenses 
Office and other supplies 
Printing and stationery 
Telephone (L.D.Tolls only) 
Telegraph 
Postage 


Miscellaneous: 











Form of monthly report to show department operating costs. 


ments. Department heads and officers 
are requested through the manual to 
make the estimates as nearly accurate as 
possible in the light of present and antici- 
pated conditions without making any al- 
lowance for unforeseen happenings and 
to reduce estimates of expenses to the 
lowest minimum consistent with efficient 
operation. There is no merit in living 
within a budget which has been padded 
to take care of contingencies which are 
not actually anticipated. 

All overhead expenses should be bud- 
geted in the same way as departmental 
operating expenses so that the budget 
will include all current expenses of the 


bank. This division of the budget may 
be called “bank administration.” Among 
the budget divisions of a certain bank are 
accounting and planning, auditing, bank 
administration, bank premises, non-cash 
collection, credit, safekeeping, discount, 
filing, legal, money, personnel, stationery 
and supplies, protection, registered mail, 
and transit. 

In addition to the statement of past 
expenses which is supplied to the vari 
ous department heads, it is advisable for 
the comptroller to furnish to each de 
partment head a form showing the names 
of the clerks assigned to the department 

[Continued on page 317] 
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BRITISH VIEWS ON THE ALLIED DEBTS 


tion lends special interest to the 

British viewpoint relating to the 
American attitude toward this subject. 
In order that the British position may 
be understood by America, the following 
summary of a recent debate in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons is presented, the 
report of the debate being taken from 
the London Times. 


R ‘een en of the Allied debt ques- 


HILTON YOUNG'S VIEW 


“I certainly do not think it is useful or 
kelpful in these debates to exacerbate 
feeling by dwelling upon inequalities of 
sacrifice, but still the tact remains, and 
it ought to be mentioned, and it cannot 
be mentioned in a better or more vivid 
manner than it was by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the last debate on this 


subject, when he said that within a short 
time all the money that has been received 
and paid for reparation will be drawn 
away to the United States, and go into 
the pockets of the United States, very 
largely at our own expense. That is the 


situation. I do not think it serves any 
useful purpose not to say at once that in 
that there is something amiss. What is 
amiss is this, that throughout we have 
looked upon these debts as implying 
something more than merely commercial 
debts, but in the United States they have 
been looked upon as implying nothing 
more than a strictly commercial basis. 


BASIS OF DEBT REMISSIONS 


“It may be said, and it is said as part 
of the United States case, that great re- 
missions of debt have been made, and 
since great remissions of debt have been 
made by the United States, it cannot be 
justly charged against their policy that 
throughout they have regarded the debts 
upon a strictly commercial basis. I do 


not think that that answer is a good one. 
Whatever remissions of debt have been 
made have been made on the basis which 
is as commercial as the actual extraction 
of the debt—the basis of ability to pay. 
No commercial creditor extracts from his 
debtor more than he can pay, for that 
would mean the debtor’s bankruptcy, 
and there would be nothing for the cred- 
itor. The remissions made on that basis 
have been made in as commercial a spirit 
as the actual enforcement of the debt. 
That treating of the debts has its impli- 
cations. We really have to present the 
citizen of the United States with an al- 
ternative, and it appears to me to be this. 
Either in coming into the war the United 
States had with us a common cause, a 
common motive, and a common ideal. If 
they had then it was right and necessary 
that there should be some community of 
interest, a pool of interest, and if there 
was such a community and pool right 
and necessary, then it is impossible to 
deal with such debts contracted under 
those conditions on a strictly commercial 
basis. 


WHY AMERICA ENTERED THE WAR 


“What is the converse? It is this, that 
if you do deal with war debts upon a 
strictly commercial basis, that implies 
that there was no community of re- 
sources, right or necessary, and if that 
be so then the implication must be that 
the motive of the United States in coming 
into the war was not a motive of a com- 
mon cause and common interest, but a 
mere mercenary motive of selling her 
services to the Allies. Which was the 
truth? Well, we know that the truth is 
that the United States came into the war 
because she had a common cause with us 
and common ideas. Her interests, her 
sense of humanity, were outraged by the 
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submarine campaign. Her most impor- 
tant headings of national policy were 
outraged by the interference of the Ger- 
mans in Mexico and in South America. 
But greater and deeper than that she 
came into the war because of her deep 
sense that the vital principles of demo- 
cratic government and liberty were in- 
volved and at risk. 

“If at this time there is a body of 
opinion in the United States which insists 
upon the strict commerciality of war 
debts, surely they are doing the gravest 
historical wrong to the reasons for whicia 
the United States came into the war. 
They are misrepresenting the true spirit 
of their great nation. It will surely be 
recognized that when we in this country 
for once in a way upon rare occasions 
say this about our post-war financial re- 
lations with that great trans-continental 
country, we are doing it in no spirit of 
appeal for compassion or pity. We have 
our difficulties, we have the vast expendi- 
ture of wealth, far greater than that of 
any other nation in the war, and the 
immense consequential difficulties in our 
million and a quarter unemployed; but 
we are prepared, and we shall ever be 
prepared, to face up to our direct obli- 
gations. It will be a very evil day when 
any British Minister goes cap in hand to 
the Government of the United States 
and asks for remission or for more favor- 
able treatment of these war debts. 


DANGER TO ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


“Tt is not for more favorable treatment 
that the matter is worth expressing, but 
for the sake of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, which cannot be expected healthily 
to flourish in the future unless it is recog- 
nized on the other side of the Atlantic 
that there is a case, and a strongly-felt 
case, as to the moral implication in these 
matters held in this country, which must 
not pass entirely in silence. 

“There is a little rift in the lute of 
Anglo-American relations. It is a rift 
that has been made by a small minority 
in the United States, as we believe, who 


make of the ledger a bible and of com. 
mercialism a god. We know that that 
is not the real feeling of the United 
States. We know that in course of time 
the true heart of that great people will 
express itself. But in the meantime there 
is the situation to be faced. 

“One tie of friendship and understand- 
ing between the two countries has, | 
think, been a little loosened. It is the 
tie that might be the strongest of all, 
the tie of common memories of the war. 
If it has been a little loosened, it only 
remains for us to tie others stronger else- 
where, and if that field of friendship has 
been constricted to enlarge fresh fields 
of friendship elsewhere, lest we drift 
apart. It is quite certain that the two 
continents cannot do without each other. 
A great allowance has to be made on 
the one side for the pride of youth in 
the new world, and on the other side for 
the pride of age in the old world. When 
all these allowances have been made— 
and we must constantly make them— 
the truth remains that no race of human: 
ity can possibly disregard the common 
moral sense of all mankind. We learned 
that lesson in the war; we learned it in 
the example of the terrible downfall of 
the military empires which tried to dis 
regard the common moral sense of all 
mankind. If there be a small section in 
the United States that has not yet learned 
it, we may be confident that they will 
learn it in future as we in Europe have 
been taught it by our past.” 


VIEWS OF PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Speech of Philip Snowden, former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
“The American debt 
vitiated the whole situation in regard to 


settlement 


inter-Allied debts. But for that settle 
ment, the way would have been open 
for the complete cancellation of the 
debts. When we were bound to pay t0 
America in the next sixty-two years 
something like £38,000,000 a year, we 
had to get something that would at least 
go a little way to meet those payments. 
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“The United States, unlike Mr. 
Churchill, were a very good hand at 
making a good bargain. In fifty years 
time, if these agreements still survived, 
America would be taking from Europe, 
on account of war debts, £80,000,000 a 
year. In other words, it would take a 
day's labor of 320,000,000 workers in 
Europe to pay this annual tribute to the 
United States. America, the richest 
country in the world, whose income, ac- 
cording to recent official figures, was in- 
creasing at the rate of £200,000,000 a 
year, whose capital wealth was increas 
ing at the rate of £10,000,000,000 a year, 
and who did not come into the war until 
three years after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, would be taking the whole of the 
reparation paid by Germany, and not one 
of the other Allies would be getting a 
penny. That was a position which could 
not permanently continue. It was not 
to the interest of the United States that 
it should. A feeling in that direction 
was spreading in the United States. 

“It would be much better for the 


United States to do, the generous and 
magnanimous thing, and not place upon 
this country, at least, the humiliation of 
having to go to her cap in hand begging 
for an alleviation of the terms.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S VIEWS 


Views of Winston Churchill, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer: 


“In regard to the Anglo-American 
debt settlement, on the morrow of the 
Great War and the great victory, when 
President Wilson first came over to 
Europe and all the comrade-like senti- 
ments were in all the breasts of the 
Allied nations, there was an opportunity 
to plead for the principle of equality of 
sacrifice which would take into considera- 
tion not only money spent, but the blood 
that had been shed, and also on the other 
side of the account the territory which 
had bec. obtained. But now that time 
has gor. and we have settled our debt 
with tl. United States. 


“I do not think that it is any use 
our indulging in recriminations with the 
people or with the newspapers of the 
United States over that agreement which 
we have made, but I must refer to the 
statement which is attributed to Mr. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, in the newspapers this 
morning, because I think it would be a 
great pity if misunderstanding should 
arise on these points. Mr. Mellon is 
reported to have said in a statement 
which I understand was a written state- 
ment: ‘It must be remembered that Eng- 
land borrowed a large proportion of the 
debt for purely commercial, as distin- 
guished from war, purposes, to meet 
commercial obligations maturing in 
America, to furnish India with silver, to 
buy food to resell to the ¢ivilian popula- 
tion in order to maintain the exchange. 
American loans to England were not so 
much to provide war supplies as to fur- 
nish sterling for home and foreign needs, 
and to save England borrowing from her 
own people.” 


CALLS MELLON STATEMENT MISAPPRE- 
HENSION OF FACTS 


“There really is a complete misappre- 
hension of the facts of the case, and so 
serious is this misapprehension that it 
makes me almost doubt the authenticity 
of the passage which I quote. But what 
are the facts? We are only dealing, let 
the Committee remember, with the 
period after the United States came into 
the war. There were no loans before then 
between the Governments. Great Britain, 
like all the other Allies, spent vast sums 
of money in the United States on food, 
as well as on shot and shell, but all the 
loans of the United States to the Allies 
were, by Act of Congress, specifically 
limited to the purpose of prosecuting the 
war. That was the language of the Act 
of Congress, and the United States 
Treasury required and obtained full jus- 
tification for every cent that was lent. 

[Continued on page 331] 
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DOES THE TRAVEL BUREAU PAY? 


had comparatively little interest in 
foreign travel. What travel 
bureaus existed in banks were “orig- 
inally intended to take care of foreigners 
who could not speak the English lan- 
guage.” The United States had avowed 
its intention to avoid “entangling alli- 
ances” as a nation, and the people in- 
dividually followed this course. They 
were busy developing the resources of a 
new continent and building up their own 
personal fortunes. Even if they had 
wished to travel abroad, they had but 
little time or money with which to do s9. 
But the war made some foreign travel 
compulsory. About 1,000,000 Americans 
were sent to France, whether they want- 
ed to go or not. Those who came back 
talked about the difference in life in that 
country and this, and are probably re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the interest 
in foreign countries. Those who did not 
get to Europe during the war are natural- 
ly curious to see the places about which 
they have heard so much. And where 
is the man who does not some day wint 


B EFORE the Great War, Americans 


mL 
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OCEAN I SERVICE| 


malt +45 


TRANS - PACIFIC 


Ww hen contemplating a trip anywhere, 
when you wish to find new markets, or de- 
velop old ones in your foreign trade--on ocean 
business etc., we have some valuable information. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC J 


to go over the scenes of the greatest 
conflict in the history of the world? 
Ignorance, too, was responsible for the 
apathy toward travel. Few Americans 
knew much about either the geography 
or the history of Europe. But the war 
changed all that. Though people still 
declined to read history in books, they 
continued to read newspapers, aad 
during the war newspapers and maga- 
zines were full of European history, for 
cnly in it could one find a satisfactory 
explanation of the tremendous upheaval. 
Maps were published almost daily to 
show the line of battle, and American 
citizens, perforce, learned a good deal of 
geography through reading these maps. 
THE GROWING EXODUS TO EUROPE 
It is small wonder, then, with this 
stimulation of interest in Europe, that 
after the war there was a steadily grow 
ing exodus in that direction. The ship 
ping companies helped the movement 
along by reduced rates to attract bust 
ness, for it will be remembered that there 


| You are invit- 
ed to make 
i use of this 


BUREAU 


or 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE SOUTH 


Sth and Court Place 


Direct ma:l advertising 1n behalf of the travel bureau. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The above is a reproduction 


of a card insert sent out with the bank’s letters. 
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was a considerable decline in shipping 
after the war. The reduction brought 
European travel down within the pur- 
chasing power of the Americans who 
buy Ford cars, and thus opened up a 
whole new class of travelers. Then, when 
immigrant travel was considerably re- 


THE BANKS’ SHARE IN FOREIGN TRAVEL 


The bank, always alert to take ad- 
vantage of a change in popular senti- 
ment, have capitalized this increased in- 
terest in travel. They have organized 
Save-to-Travel clubs, for the gradual ac- 


The travel bureau in a New York bank. 


duced by the imposition of the quota 
law, the steamship companies began to 
transform the third class into quarters 
suitable for college students, teachers and 
others of small means who are willing to 
suffer some minor discomforts to be 
able to make a trip to Europe. 

This increase is not yet reflected in 
the statistics of foreign travel, for to date 
it just about compensates for the decline 
in immigrant travel. There are no signs 
yet of its abatement, for the rapidly 
changing conditions over there keep 
Europe constantly in mind, and those 
who have heen there once almost always 
begin planning when they can go again. 


It is probable that this increased travel 
iS a permanent thing. 
3 


cumulation of the amount necessary for 
trips, in the same way as the money for 
Christmas presents is accumulated grad- 
ually in Christmas Club accounts. 
Another development, however, is the 
subject of this investigation. Much has 
been made of the idea of “service” in 
banking lately. The maxim “banks have 
nothing to sell but service” has been re- 
peated so often that all kinds of free 
service have been offered to bank cus- 
tomers. Banks in agricultural regions 
hire a farm agent to advise their cus- 
tomers as a part of their “bank service.” 
Commercial banks frequently offer “in- 
dustrial service” in the shape of research 
into markets and prices to their. cus- 
tomers. City banks buy tickets to base- 
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ball games, theaters, etc., for country 
correspondents who are coming to town, 
all as a part of the “service” of the bank. 

One of the forms which such “service” 
has recently taken has been the making 
of steamship and hotel reservations for 
customers of the bank who were going 
traveling. Some banks have established 
separate travel bureaus or departments 
to take care of this work. Others are 
considering the establishment of such de- 
partments. Recently, however, bankers 
have begun to learn that it is possible to 
offer too much “service.” For it costs 


been operating travel bureaus, to ascer- 
tain their experience, believing that this 
information would be of interest to those 
contemplating the establishment of such 
bureaus. This article summarizes the in- 
formation gained. 


THE CLIENTELE OF THE BUREAU 


It must be understood, first of all, 
that the travel bureaus discussed herzin 
are not those mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, for “the immigration laws 
which have been passed in the last fow 


Sample travel bureau letterhead. 


money—often more money than it brings 
in. The banks have found that it does 
not pay to encourage deposits indiscrim- 
inately. Instead, depositors that pay must 
be encouraged, and for others a service 
charge must be imposed. A bank, being 
not a philanthropic institution but a 
business, organized for profit, must take 
care that what service it renders shall pay 
for itself and yield a profit. 

Hence the question has arisen in the 
minds of banks considering the establish- 
ment of a travel bureau—will it pay? 
That is, will there be sufficient income to 
pay its expenses, or will it bring in 
enough business to other departments to 
pay for itself indirectly? There has been 
no way of telling, without trying it, and 
that is rather expensive. For this rea- 
son THE BANKERS MAGAZINE sent out a 
questionnaire to a number of banks in 
various cities of the country which have 


years have seriously affected the business 
and also the conditions as to making ie’ 
mittances. The volume of business has 
decreased considerably and the depart 
ment no longer supports itself... In 
many respects this foreign departmeat 
differs from the travel bureaus which are 
now being started by banking institu 
tions, as they are intended in most cases 
to cater to a better class of travelers than 
this bank has been handling.” The 
writer does not believe that a bank travel 
tureau catering principally to foreigners 
has any chance of success and, therefore, 
will ignore this class. 

The travel bureaus referred to in this 
article are better described by a bank 
whose department was opened “less than 
four years ago, handling first and second 
class ocean passages only. An analysis 
of the business shows approximately 88 


[Continued on page 319] 
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GERMAN BANKS IN AMSTERDAM AND THE 
DUTCH DISCOUNT MARKET 


By GERLOF VERWEY 


BANKERS MAGAZINE the writer made 

mention of the establishment of vari- 
ous German banks in Amsterdam in the 
years following the conclusion of the 
armistice. This movement of the big 
German bank interests to Holland was 
the natural result of economic conditions 
in Germany at the time. When German 
capital left Germany after 1919 to an 
ever increasing extent, to be invested in 
Holland and other neutral countries, the 
big German banks soon realized that a 
large field of activity would be opened 
up for them in Holland in connection 
with the financing of this capital-export 
and the investment of the capital thus 
brought into Holland. The German 
bank managers were all the more eager 
to extend their activities to Amsterdam, 
because they hoped to find in Holland a 
basis for international activities as a 
compensation for the loss in business they 
had sustained through the closing of their 
offices in the former enemy countries. 

The Dutch from the very beginning 
have taken a hospitable attitude toward 
these German banks. Holland is one of 
the few countries in which branch of- 
fices of foreign banks are allowed to be 
established, almost without interference 
on the part of the authorities. Whereas 
most other countries have forbidden for- 
eign banks from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking, and in a number of 
other banking activities, foreign banks 
which have established branch offices in 
Holland, may engage in every kind of 
banking activity and, in fact, enjoy the 
same privileges as Dutch banks.* By 
resolution of the stock exchange com- 
mittee no foreign bank can become a 
member of the stock exchange. Foreign 


I: an article in the June issue of THE 


banks} were not, however, until recently, 
allowed to rediscount their acceptances 
with the central bank (De Nederland- 
sche Bank). 

Soon after their establishment the so 
called “German banks” at Amsterdam 
became financial institutions of no mean 
importance. Largely through their ac- 
tivity Amsterdam in a few years’ time 
could rank as the most imnurtant market 
for foreign exchange on the Continent 
Even today the foreign exchange market 
largely depends on the business trans- 
acted by the German banks. Though 
their importance decreased somewhat, 
when, in 1923, after the stabilization of 
the German mark, much German capital 
invested in Holland returned to Ger- 
many (a few banks even had to liqui- 
date) the German banks now can defi- 
nitely be considered as a distinct element 
in the financial structure of Amsterdam, 
and it is only natural that these banks, 
which had been entered in the records as 
Dutch financial institutions, aware of 
their relative importance, sought to ob- 
tain the same privileges (rediscounting 
and stock-membership) which were en- 
joyed by the Dutch banks. It is par- 
ticularly the rediscounting privilege 


*That it was exceptional for a foreign bank 
to establish a branch office in Holland, before 
the establishment of the German banks, is 
due to the fact that the domestic banks, high- 
ly organized and internationalized as they are, 
entirely fulfill the need tor banking facilities, 
and also to the preference given by the public 
to the domestic over the foreign banks. (See 
report of the economic and financial com- 
mittee of the League of Nations.) 

+An exception has been made, however, in 
the case of the Banque de Paris et des Pays- 
Bas. 

tLegally the banks are Dutch. 
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which has raised a great deal of discus- 
sion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ACCEPTANCE BUSINESS 


In Holland during and particularly 
after the war, the acceptance business 
developed greatly, and Amsterdam be- 
came a center for the financing of raw 
material shipments to and manufactured 
shipments from Middle Europe. The 
German banks realized that they—by 
reason particularly of their German and 
South American connections—would be 
the natural agents for the financing of 
these shipments. Prevented however, as 
they were, from rediscounting their ac- 
ceptances, this kind of business was hard- 
ly attractive to them, and was almost 
entirely left in the hands of the Dutch 
banks and the so called “international 
banks,” to which reference has been 
made in a previous article. 

For the German banks therefore, the 
question of rediscounting was one of 
the highest importance, inasmuch as a 
large field of activity would be opened 
up to them in case of a decision in their 
favor. Over and over again the German 
banks emphasized the desirability of 
treating foreign banks on exactly the 
same footing as the Dutch. A long 
drawn discussion in the Dutch and Ger- 
man papers, ended with the decision of 
De Nederlandsche Bank, to the effect 
that acceptances of foreign banks, resid- 
ing in Holland, would be eligible for re- 
discount with De Nederlandsche Bank, 
providing the following stipulations were 
adhered to: 

1. The acceptor must be established 
in Holland, and must either be a Dutch- 
man or must have been entered in the 
records as a Dutch firm or corporation. 

2. The accepting bank before accept- 
ing must consult De Nederlandsche 
Bank as to the particular acceptance in 
question. 

3. The bills must serve to finance 
imports into the country of the party in 
whose behalf the acceptance is given 
(extensions are ineligible, as are bills for 


—. 


financing exports from the country of the 
seller, for whose account they would 
have to be accepted; bills to finance ware- 
house staples are also ineligible). 

4. If required by De Nederlandsche 
Bank, evidence must be submitted to the 
effect that the requirements mentioned 
above, have been met (the bank reserves 
the right to examine the books of the 
acceptor). 

5. De Nederlandsche Bank must be in- 
formed of each bill, which in principle 
is eligible for rediscount immediately on 
acceptation. Date, amount and mark 
agreed upon, and also underlying mer- 
nandise transaction have to be stated. 

6. The accepting party has to submit 
(to De Nederlandsche Bank) his finan- 
cial statement and profit and loss ac 
count, regularly accompanied by a 
proper explanatory statement. 

These stipulations in the main, are the 
same as those required from the Dutch 


banks. 


cl 


EFFECTS OF THE REDISCOUNTING 
DECISION 


The full consequences of this decision 
cannot as yet be seen. But a number 
of inferences may easily be drawn from 
the discussion and exchange of views, 
which preceded the decision, since the 
most prominent bankers of either side 
have given their opinion on the subject 
at great length. 

All parties agreed that to the Dutch 
banker the rediscounting decision will 
certainly not result in any direct advan 
tage. Formerly acceptance-credits, con 
tracted in connection with the shipments 
to Middle Europe, were generally opened 
(in guilders) by the Dutch bank on the 
request of the German importer or of his 
German correspondent. Now that the 
German banks enjoy the full privilege of 
rediscounting, and therefore will be able 
to compete with the Dutch banks, it will 
not be difficult for them to attract the 
bulk of these credits which originate 
Germany, the less so because the German 
bank, originating the credit, will often be 
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the parent institution of the Amsterdam- 
German bank. A large field of financing, 
in which the Dutch bankers only started 
experimenting during the war and which 
has been highly profitable to them, will 
now, in large part, be taken away from 
them. 

While it is true that the decision is 
not to the direct advantage of the Dutch 
banker, there is great difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the Dutch banking 
community or the country at large, in 
the long run, will benefit by the decision. 

The German standpoint is that it will. 
The Germans have repeatedly pointed 
out—and this opinion is shared by sev- 
eral men prominent in the Dutch banking 
world—that the eligibility of the Ger- 
man bank’s guilder-acceptance must 
tend to give the guilder-acceptance a 
wider circulation and will certainly con- 
tribute in reviving the Amsterdam dis- 
count market. The increase in the num- 
ber of acceptances, which, as a result of 
the decision of De Nederlandsche Bank, 


may be thrown on the market, need not 


in itself bring about a greater demand 


for acceptances. Yet the development 
of other, now prominent discount mar- 
kets, shows that a greater demand for 
acceptances is created gradually as famil- 
iarity with the acceptance increases, that 
it becomes recognized in ever growing 
circles as a desirable means of invest- 
ment, whenever more acceptances are 
being created. It is to be expected, that 
through the activity of the German 
banks, the documentary acceptance will 
gradually become a familiar type of 
paper on the discount market, more fa- 
miliar than the accommodation paper 
(not of the self-liquidating kind) which 
up to the present has played an impor- 
tant role on the Amsterdam market. If, 
in addition, greater stability could be 
given to the private discount rate (and 
by following the example of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, De Nederlandsche 
Bank could certainly do much in the 
way of regulating the market rate) many 
more funds for investment in acceptances 
might be attracted. 


In this connection one might refer to 
the example of London. It is particularly 
on account of the free admission of the 
foreign banks in London and the many 
privileges they enjoy there along with 
the other banks, that the acceptance and 
Cciscount markets have come to a develop- 
ment unequalled elsewhere and that the 
pound sterling acceptance could come to 
enjoy its present high reputation. 

It is true that, in London, branches of 
foreign banks are not allowed to redis- 
count their acceptances with the Bank of 
England. However the Amsterdam- 
German banks, as has been pointed out, 
iave been incorporated under Dutch law, 
and therefore offer a closer comparison 
to the English “limited company” with 
foreign shareholders, which enjoys the 
rediscounting privilege. Then, in Lon- 
don there has been created, an open 
discount market, large enough to absorb 
any amount of first class bank accept- 
ances at any time, and acceptances of 
German banks, established in London, 
even if not rediscountable with the Bank 
of England, can at all times be sold in 
the open market, at a price slightly (one- 
eighth of one per cent.) less than the 
acceptances of native banks. 

A market of this scope cannot as yet, 
be said to exist in Amsterdam. The 
custom of investing liquid funds in bank 
acceptances is almost entirely confined to 
banks and financial institutions and is 
not so widely spread in Amsterdam as it 
is in London or New York, where in- 
surance companies, savings banks, trust 
companies and general trading companies 
invest large amounts in bank acceptances 
as one of the most desirable liquid meaus 
of investment. In Amsterdam it is at 
times difficult to sell acceptances and in 
a few cases there exist agreements be- 
tween the banks to buy one another’s 
acceptances if no other buyer comes for 
ward. It will be remembered that the 
New York banks had to resort to the 
same practice when the acceptance busi- 
ness was still in its experimental stage. 

The opponents of the new rediscount 
decision maintain that any attempt to 
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extend the scope of the Amsterdam dis- 
count market by artificial means is bound 
to be a failure, and that a market can 
cnly develop in accordance with natural 
conditions. They contend that sellers 
of merchandise who for years have been 
accustomed to draw on their customers 
in pounds sterling or dollars, can never 
be induced henceforth to draw in guild- 
ers, however stable the market rate in 
Amsterdam is. 

On closer analysis however, these con- 
tentions, the writer feels, can hardly be 
upheld. It is undoubtedly true that mer- 
chandise which for centuries has been 
financed through London, or which is at 
present financed through London or New 
York on account of the fact that these 
centers are geographically the most 
favored ones as far as the merchandise 
is concerned, will not be induced—by 
favorable discount rates, or by other 
financial facilities—to change London or 
New York for Amsterdam. On the other 
hand it has been shown in the past* and 
it may be hoped that it will be shown in 
the future that a number of articles, for 
which Amsterdam is favorably located 
and yet which are not financed through 
Amsterdam, will be financed in guilders 
as soon as the facilities offered are the 
same—or even better—than those of- 
fered elsewhere.} The private discount 


rate at Amsterdam has, on the average, 
for a long time been below that of both 
London and New York, a fact which, in 
the long run, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of foreign merchants and 
bankers. 

It is quite evident that the German 
banks at Amsterdam, now that they en- 


*The writer refers to the Antwerp wool 
trade, which, owing to the fact that arrange- 
ments for cheap financing of wool shipments 
were made at Amsterdam, was largely directed 
to that place. Also the tobacco trade, as is 
well known, is almost exclusively financed in 
guilders. 

+This also is clearly illustrated by the de- 
velopment of the New York acceptance 
market. 


joy in Holland a privilege which they do 
not enjoy to that extent in any other 
center, will exert their influence to 
spread the use of the guilder-acceptance, 
Operating as they do, a great number 
of branches in South America, it is not 
at all unlikely that they eventually will 
induce many South American exporters 
to finance their exports in guilders, to 
their own advantage, as well as to the 
advantage of the accepting bank in Am- 
sterdam. 


WHAT SOME AUTHORITIES PREDICT 


Some authorities predict that if a 
wider circulation is given to the guilder- 
acceptance, acceptances of this type will 
be kept in the portfolios of the central 
banks of the various countries, from 
which the bills have been drawn. The 
opponents of the new policy cite this 
probability as a further reason for dis 
approval. They fear that these accept- 
ances will be offered for rediscount with 
De Nederlandsche Bank or will be redis 
counted in the Amsterdam market in case 
of any grave political or financial dis 
turbance, times at which the presentation 
would be very inconvenient and might 
even further endanger the situation. In 
this connection they quote the disturb 
ances in Londen in 1914 when the Bank 
of England was obligated to pay for its 
own account the acceptances of foreign 
banks and bankers residing in London, 
in order to prevent a panic on the Lon- 
don market* 

The writer does not share these fears. 
In the first place, the foreign central 
banks will, in their selection of foreign 
acceptances, always discriminate against 
a one-sided invéstment in German 
guilder-acceptances, and will rather in 
vest in guilder-acceptances of Dutch 
banks in order to spread the risk. 

[Continued on page 331] 


*In order to obtain repayment of the 
money, thus advanced, the Bank of England 
had, later on, to take an interest in several 
foreign banks, e. g., the Anglo-Austrian Bank. 
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CAPITALISM—OR WHAT? 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


ulating its question, has unfor- 

tunately fallen into the new habit 
of the protagonists of capitalism the 
world over, of adopting, literally and 
without modification, the questions, the 
phraseology and the logic of the revolu- 
tionary radicals and socialists. In Eng- 
land, France and Germany the capital- 
istic conservatives have long been 
following the mental processes of their 
enemy. And now we have the same 
fatal tendency in the United States. 

In the great Socialist debate in the 
British Parliament in the summer of 
1923, when the Labor party proposed the 
immediate adoption of socialism in Great 
Britain, the chief conservative and lib- 
eral spokesmen, including Sir Alfred 
Mond and Sir John Simon, founded their 
entire argument on the social‘st assump- 
tion that we are living in a “capitalistic 
system.” 

When you let your opponents formu- 
late the question for you without crit- 
icism they have won half the battle— 
even when you take the negative of their 
proposition. No defender of existing in- 
stitutions ever dreamed of calling the 
present society the “capitalistic system” 
until the socialists introduced this phrase 
—and they introduced it just because of 
their very reasonable confidence that 
no great modern feople would vote to 
continue such a system if they ever came 
to believe it existed. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, like those 
other eminent defenders of things cap- 
itclistic, insists that the great question 
is “the preservation, the modification, or 
the complete overthrow of capitalism or 
the present capitalistic system under 
which the business of most of the lead- 
‘Ing nations of the world is now con- 
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ducted.” If it were aiming to magnify 
the importance of the socialist slogan— 
“the complete overthrow of the capital- 
istic system”—the question could not be 
better formulated. But if, as it says, it in- 
tends to deal with the “dissatisfaction” 
with the present society, the question 1s 
really quite another one, namely, 
whether “the present society” can be 
modified sufficiently to adapt it to 
“changing conditions.” 


SOCIETY IS NOT A “SYSTEM” 


We are not living under a unified sys- 
tem, nor does it seem probable that we 
shall soon, if ever, be. We did not will 
our present society nor can we discard 
it for another. Our present society is not 
a system, nor is it capitalistic. It could 
be described quite as accurately as 
democratic or nationalistic. To be sure, 
democracy and nationalism could co- 
exist along with capitalism, but the three 
things are not identical. They may work 
together, but they may also work against 
one another. If there was ever any 
doubt that these forces are not alto- 
gether in harmony, the war removed it. 
The tendency toward capitalism is strong 
in every country, but as yet capital rules 
nowhere—unless possibly in Italy. 

Nor do we have complete democracy 
in any country, since democracy is every- 
where checked, though by no means 
reduced to impotence, by the forces 
of capitalism. Nationalism in turn 
limits both capitalism and democracy, 
and still other forces work at cross- 
purposes and confusion in our so-called 
“system’”—the propagandas of race, of 
religion and of revolution, for example. 
Millions of persons subordinate their 
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economic and national interests and 
democratic principles for their cults. 

One of the most absurd and repugnant 
features of the usual brands of socialism 
including the British, French and Rus- 
sian varieties—is precisely their gran- 
diose proposal to set up a “system” in the 
place of the complicated processes of 
social evolution and to establish a “new 
social order” at the expense of that 
measure of freedom, restricted but inval- 
uable, that has been so gradually and 
laboriously developed under the varying 
conditions of the modern world. 

Why should those who oppose revolu- 
tion and set a very high value on the 
present society adopt the phrases of the 
superficial destructionist? Yet, that is 
what is being done every day, even in 
the leading conservative newspapers. 

What is the future of our society if 
the destroyers alone have the brains and 
the energy to lead and to keep the of- 
fensive in popular discussion? Not only 
the phrases but the logic of the de- 
structionists are adopted, namely, Marx- 
ist dialectics: you must choose, this or 
that, black or white, or at the broadest 
a mixture of black and white. 

This was, of course the reasoning of 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages and 
of metaphysicians before the maturity of 
modern science, say half a century ago. 
It is totally obsolete from the standpoint 
of modern evolutionary science. We no 
longer choose between two a priori ab- 
stractions or a mixture of the two. We 
no longer choose between forms of socie- 
ty at all, we only observe; and we ob- 
serve that society evolves, not simply 
from one “system” to another, but in an 
extremely complex manner. 

If by capitalism we mean not the 
“present system of society” but that com- 
plex of economic activities and institu- 
tions operated on a purely economic 
basis and comparatively independent or 
governmental and other extraneous in- 
fluences, then this capitalism represents a 
tremendous force in modern society and 
it is of the utmost moment to determine 
whether it is growing relatively stronger 


in comparison with other social forces, 
That this economic capitalism is growing 
stronger absolutely (not relatively) is 
evident; its rate of growth has been 
mightily accelerated by the war. But it 
also provides, at an accelerated pace, the 
means and the leisure for the develop- 
ment of all the other social forces of our 
time, for democratic, nationalistic and 
revolutionary organizations and for all 
the propagandas. 

Possibly this capitalism in production 
may be getting relatively stronger also; 
possibly not, for the rival growth of gov- 
ernmental economic activities, though 
slowing down, just now, probably still 
shows a balance of advance since the war. 
But whatever may be the case with pro- 
duction, the consumption of wealth (the 
use of leisure) is more and more develop- 
ing social forces that are non-capitalistic, 
and in certain contingencies anti-capital- 
istic. The chief of these non-capitalist 
forces is undoubtedly political democ- 
racy. 


POLITICAL DEMOCRACY POWERFUL 
ENEMY 


Political democracy places the man as 
a whole above the economic man and 
the general welfare of the average citi 
zen above the interests of economic cap 
italism, i. e., above the economic struc 
ture as above defined, though democracy 
neither ignores the supreme importance 
of that economic structure, nor attributes 
to it all existing social ills, nor seeks to 
turn it upside down or inside out ac 
cording to a few crude abstractions, after 
the manner of the socialists. Political 
democracy brings togethe: all those ele 
ments of society which do not want to 
see economic capitalism become relatively 
stronger. Political democracy is deter’ 
mined that we shall never have any 
capitalist political system and is conf 
dent that social forces now visibly and 
powerfully at work not only will prevent 
that outcome but are carrying us in quite 
the opposite direction. ; 

The signs of the waxing power o 
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democracy and of the waning power of 
capitalism are numerous and to name 
only two of them may give an erroneous 
impression that these are the only signs 
of the first importance. But illustrations 
are indispensable and I must take the 
risk. 

First, in every country of the world 
new political parties and blocs are de- 
veloping which, unless they are defeated 
will destroy all hope of the establish- 
ment of capitalism—as every protagonist 
of capitalism fully realizes. And there is 
no indication that they can be defeated. 

Second, in every modern country 
great wealth is now recognized as a so- 
cial injustice and a social evil and taxa- 
tion is enacted largely for levelling this 
wealth and bringing it into the hands of 
the public. Perhaps President Coolidge 
is the first statesman on earth to call this 
Roosevelt-Wilson taxation policy social- 
im. If it be socialism, let him make 
the most of it. If it be socialism, then 
the entire world is far on the road to 
socialism. But, in fact, it is only social- 
democracy. It is not directed according 
to socialist principles against private 
property or private enterprise, but 
against the menace of capitalism or a 
capitalist system of society. Whether the 
indirect effects of the maximum taxation 
of the rich are those beneficial effects at- 
tributed to it by Wilson and Roosevelt, 
or those deleterious effects attributed to 
it by Coolidge and Mellon, the levelling 
of great fortunes is its first effect. It is 
a splendid illustration ot the determina- 
tion of modern democracy that, whatever 
society we are to have, it shall not be 
capitalism. 

The only real and formidable enemy 
to the establishment of a capitalistic sys- 
tem of society is democracy. And this is 
undoubtedly the very reason why the 
Proponents of a capitalist order speak 
of revolution as the enemy. They pre- 
fer, no doubt subconsciously, to feature 
as opponents the weak and futile revolu- 
Honists and to draw public attention 
away from their real and formidable 
enemy, emocracy. Hence the growing 


practice of ultra-conservatives of sharing 
their platforms and publications with the 
ultra-radicals. 

The present society—which is not cap- 
italism-—is being steadily modified in an 
anti-capitalist direction. That modifica- 
tion should and will continue. The war 
showed what can be done against cap- 
italism, even though some of its experi- 
ments were uneconomic and temporary. 
The quiet and legal expropriation of 90 
per cent. of the mobile capital of Ger- 
many and similar expropriations in other 
countries, the heavy taxation of excess 
profits and of large incomes and inheri- 
tances, the successful fixing of rents 
during long periods, the control over 
the prices of certain commodities by con- 
trolling exports or imports, governmen- 
tal subsidies in the form of cheapened 
transportation or financing, and many 
similar measures which were adopted, or 
reached a new scale or degree of develop- 
ment during or since the war, all show 
that capitalism can be both controlled 
and dominated without socialism, i. e., 
without the abolition, or any approach 
to the abolition, of private property or 
private enterprise. 


ANTI-CAPITALIST MOVEMENT STEADY 


The world is moving away from cap- 
italism, but it is not moving toward 
socialism, at least not in the accepted 
sense of government industry. Govern- 
ments are increasing their economic 
functions slowly but steadily and in 
many directions. But it is the aim of 
nearly all of this legislation to interfere 
as little as possible with private initiative 
and private responsibility. No doubt all 
economic legislation does interfere with 
private initiative and responsibility to 
some extent. But that is incidental: the 
sincere aim of all this democratic but 
non-socialist legislation is to control in- 
dustry only gradually, to a limited degree 
and always from the periphery and not 
at the center. In this aim it is largely 
successful. 

[Continued on page 324] 





























NEW HOME OF THE LIMA TRUST COMPANY 
LIMA, OHIO 


IRTUALLY all of our buildings are developed 

under our preliminary service contract under 
which we submit a series of sketches, analyses and 
cost estimates covering one or more types of build- 
ings which seem best suited to the site to be im- 
proved. Such preliminary employment entails no 
obligation on the part of the client other than a 
very nominal fee covering our costs. Full par- 
ticulars with a typical actual submission under 
one of our preliminary service contracts as above 
described gladly furnished upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Drawer of Check Discharged by the 
Supreme Court of Iow 


it to the bank on which drawn 

within a reasonable time after he 
receives it, in order to charge the drawer 
of the check for liability. No present- 
ment is required, however, where the de- 
posit against which the check is drawn 
is insufficient to pay it. In such circum- 
stances the drawer has no right to ex- 
pect the check will be paid upon pre- 
sentment and presentment is, therefore, 
excused. But this exception does not 
apply where there is an agreement be- 
tween the drawer and the bank that the 
check will be paid upon presentment, 
notwithstanding the lack of funds. 

The neglect of the holder to present 
the check within a proper time, in a case 
where presentment is required, results in 
discharging the drawer from liability to 
the extent of any loss suffered as a result 
of the delay. Such a loss occurs where 
the drawee bank fails before the check is 
presented, there being on deposit funds 
to pay it. 

These rules were applied in the pres 
ent case under the following circum- 
stances: the check was delivered by the 
defendant, the drawer, to the plaintiff at 
Logan, Iowa, the town in which the 
drawee bank was located. The plaintiff 
held the check six or seven days and 
presented it for payment just after the 
drawee bank had failed. It appeared that 
the drawer’s deposit was insufficient to 
pay the check but that an officer of the 
bank had agreed that it would be paid 
pon presentment. 

It was held that the plaintiff had not 
present-d the check within a reasonable 
time anJ that the drawer was therefore 
discha:-d from liability to the extent of 
the am ant which he had on deposit at 
the tim of the failure. 


Tis owner of a check must present 


Delay of Presentment, Knauss v. Aleck, 
a, 209 N. W. Rep. 444. 


Action to recover on a check issued by 
defendant to plaintiff. The jury was 
waived. The court held that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover, and entered 
judgment accordingly. Defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 

ALBERT, J. This case was submit- 
ted on the following statement of facts: 
It is stipulated and agreed that the only 
question to be determined is whether or 
not the appellee exercised due diligence 
in presenting the check sued upon for 
payment at the State Savings Bank of 
Logan, Iowa, the bank upon which the 
check was drawn. In this connection it 
is agreed that the check was dated May 
14, 1923, and that there was some mis’ 
take in the terms thereof; that the check 
was corrected in its terms on the 18th of 
May, 1923, after banking hours in the 
Town of Logan; that said appellee took 
the check home with him to his farm, 
and the same was not presented to the 
State Savings Bank of Logan for pay- 
men until after the said bank had closed 
on the 25th of May, 1923. 

It is further stipulated and agreed 
that the appellant, at the time the bank 
closed, had an account with said bank 
which lacked sufficient funds to fully 
cover said check, but that appellant had 
made an arrangement with D. E. 
Cottrell, an officer of the bank, under 
and by virtue of which the said Cottrell, 
acting for and on behalf of said bank, 
agreed on the part of the bank to honor 
the said check and to pay the same when 
presented. 

It was further stipulated that the only 
question to be determined by the district 
ccurt was whether appellee was negli- 
gent in presenting said check for pay- 
ment, and, if the court found that said 

[Continued on page 333] 
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For the common good 


N THE eighties, scientific research and experi- 
I mentation in telephony were conducted in the 
workshop illustrated above with a mere handful 
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home of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
Here over 3,500 people—trained scientists, en- 
gineers and their assistants—seek untiringly for 


scientific means of bringing the nation’s telephone 
service still nearer to perfection. 


It is this never ceasing endeavor that hasina half century 
brought telephone service to its present extent and effi- 
ciency—from one telephone in 1876 to over 17,000,000 today, 
carrying 73,600,000 messages daily; from a few yards of wire 
to a wire mileage today of 53,600,000; from facilities costing 
a few dollars to a present book cost of over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide ‘plant and its widespread service under- 
lie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell 
System, can be bought in the open market to yield a 
good return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH AMERICAN BANKING? 
[Continued from page 290] 


to impair confidence in our entire bank- 
ing system. To prevent such an outcome 
of present tendencies it will be necessary 
for the bankers themselves to form ef- 
fective organizations, of which all banks 
are members, and from whose ranks the 
dishonest and incompetent banker will be 
rigorously excluded. 


DEATH OF MR. WEEKS 


ful public servant in the recent 

death of Hon. John W. Weeks. 
In his career he typified the history of 
many of his countrymen who began life, 
as he did, on a farm, and gradually 
rose to eminence in business and politics. 
From the New Hampshire farm where 
he was born Mr. Weeks went to An- 
napolis Naval Academy, where he grad- 
uated, served for a time in the United 
States Navy, was in railroad business 


prey public life lost a faith- 


in Florida, and gradually gained political 
distinction in Massachusetts, where he 


had gone to reside. From alderman and 
mayor of Newton, in that state, he went 
to the House of Representatives, and to 
the United States Senate, and then be- 
came Secretary of War, which post he 
held until compelled by ill health to re- 
linquish it 

Prior to his entrance into politics in a 
large way he had, as he expressed it, 
“been fortunate enough to make some 
money.” His business activities included 
membership in the firm of Hornblower 
© Weeks, and the vice-presidency of 
the First National Bank of Boston. 
When he went to Washington he felt it 
inconsistent to retain his business connec- 
tions, and they were given up. Hence- 
forth he devoted his time and abilities 
to the public service. 

As member of the Banking and Cur- 
tency Committee of the House, and 
member of the National Monetary Com- 
mission. Mr. Weeks gave special atten- 
tion to ‘he study of banking and finan- 


cial questions, and became a recognized 
authority on these subjects. 

In the cabinets of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge he proved an able head of 
the War Department, and his retirement 
was received with general regret. 

Not only had Mr. Weeks reached 
the high distinctions mentioned, but he 
had received important support for the 
Presidency—a position for which his 
character and abilities amply qualified 
him. 

John W. Weeks represented the best 
type of American public servant. He 
had sound business views, based upon 
study and experience. His conscientious 
devotion to duty was beyond question, 
It would be a benefit to the country if 
more bankers of his character and qual- 
ifications entered upon the public service. 


OUT-OF-TOWN CHECKS 


T a meeting of the New York 
Acie House Association on 
July 7 a resolution was adopted, 
effective August 2, making discretionary 
with member banks any charge for ex- 
change on out-of-town checks, payable 
in the United States. For a number of 
years these charges have been compul- 
sory for all members of the association. 
As a result of other cities having no such 
charges considerable business has been 
diverted from the New York banks. 
Furthermore, because of the compulsion 
these institutions were under of making 
the charge, they were denied the advan- 
tage which might have accrued had they 
been permitted to use their discretion, 
according to the size and nature of the 
account. Manifestly, a large cash ac- 
count, or one made up of checks on city 
or near-by points, and having but few 
out-of-town checks, is on a quite different 
footing from a comparatively small ac- 
count composed largely of the latter sort 
of items. No doubt the discretionary 
rule is difficult to comply with, for it 
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leaves the matter open to competition 
between the banks. 

Under the new rule, in most cases, 
the banks will probably apply the prac- 
tice now in force by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which is not to make any charges 
on checks that can be collected at par. 
The banks will thus render a service to 
their depositors in making free collec- 
tion of such checks for them, and the 
drawee banks will receive a benefit in 
having a wider free circulation given 
their checks. It remains to be seen, if 
in the majority of instances they will 


consider this benefit a sufficient offset for 
the exchange charges they must forego. 
Experience has shown that many banks 
look upon this charge as an important 
source of revenue, and one they are not 
disposed lightly to surrender. 

The action of the New York Clearing 
House in this matter gives the member 
banks greater freedom in serving their 
dealers. If their offer to collect checks 
without charge is reciprocated by the 
drawee banks in remitting at par, the 
usefulness of bank checks will be still 
further enlarged. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL OF THE BANK’S EXPENSES 


[Continued from page 298] 


as of the first day of the year to be 
covered by the budget with their annual 
salaries as of the same date, and provid- 
ing space for entry of the title or duties 
of each clerk, as well as estimated addi- 
tional requirements or releases. The de- 
partment head, after completing the in- 
formation requested, totals the annual 
salaries, taking into consideration addi- 
tions and releases. This total will agree 
with the amount of salaries included in 
the tentative budget. No allowance is 
made for possible increases in salaries 
during the year. A copy of this form 
is attached to the tentative budget before 
delivery to the comptroller. 

In order that a department may ob- 
tain credit for help lent temporarily 
without actually transferring an em- 
ploye on the records of the bank, the 
items “salaries—help lent” and “salaries 
—help borrowed” are included in the 
budget. To obtain credit for help lent 
the head of the department making the 
loan addresses an inside letter to the 
manager of the accounting department, 
giving the name of the clerk lent, the de- 
partment to which lent, the length of the 
loan, and requesting proper credit for his 
department. This letter must be approved 
before delivery by the department head 
borrowin: the help. 


Stationery and supplies are held in a 
locked storeroom and are issued against 
requisitions signed by department heads. 
The requisitions form the basis for de- 
partmental charges in the budget. In- 
surance premiums, taxes, dues of large 
amounts, etc., are accrued. Other ex- 
penses are charged as paid. Salaries of 
junior officers as a rule are charged to 
departments under their direct control 
while salaries of general executives are 
charged to bank administration. Ex- 
penses of directors, insurance, cost of is- 
suing and redeeming currency, dinners 
and entertainments, and membership 
ciues (except such as are applicable to 
particular departmerts) are charged to 
bank administration; taxes on banking 
Louse, repairs and alterations, light, heat 
and power to bank premises; employes’ 
education, medical service, welfare and 
recreation to personnel. 


REVIEWING THE BUDGET 


After the tentative budget is com- 
pleted by the department head and su- 
pervising officer, it is submitted in the 
proper number of copies to the comp- 
troller for delivery to the budget commit- 
tee. The budget committee, composed 
of senior officers of the bank, reviews the 
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budget requests made by department 
heads and sees that they are on the same 
basis and are consistent with the general 
policy. It is sometimes considered de- 
sirable to submit the completed budget to 
the board of directors. 

Soon after the close of each month a 
report should be prepared for each bud- 
getary division, showing the actual ex- 
penses for the preceding month and for 
the year to date, as well as the propor- 
tion of the budget applicable to the year 
to date and the expenses for the corre- 
sponding period in the previous year. 
Such a report may be made in a variety 
of forms, of which the sample attached is 
fairly representative. The report for 
each division is delivered to the officer 
in charge of the division and a con- 
solidated report of all divisions, includ- 
ing a summary, is presented to the execu- 
tives. Department heads exceeding their 
budgets are called on for explanations. 


NECESSARY RECORDS 


While it is customary for governmen- 
tal divisions to set up appropriations in 


books of account and to charge there 
against expenditures as made, thus dis 
closing unexpended balances, such a pro- 
cedure is not necessary for a bank. Ip 
tact, no books of account are necessary 
and very little work is required to as 
semble the figures for the monthly report. 
The manager of the stationery and sup- 
plies department furnishes the accounting 
department a summary by budgetary 
divisions of all supplies issued. Salaries 
are segregated on the payroll book. 
Analyses of certain expense items, such 
as traveling expenses, long distance tele- 
hone tolls, telegrams, rentals of or re- 
pairs to furniture and equipment, etc., 
must be made, but many items of ex: 
pense are charged to the same division 
every month. 

If the adoption of an expense budget 
involved a great deal of labor and elabo- 
rate forms, banks might well hesitate to 
give it a trial, but as has been pointed 
out, such is not the case. The entire 


procedure can be made quite simple, 
especially after the budget is once in 


operation. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY IN KANSAS 


[Continued from page 294] 


had our grasshoppers, our long, unbroken 
droughts, 
Mary Ellen, our Carrie Nation, and 
now have the latest and greatest of them 
all—our Bank Guaranty Law. 

“With its politics perhaps we should 
not concern ourselves, for we all know 
that schemes are often concocted by men 
who know better, simply to get votes 
for the purpose of maintaining office and 
power. The name itself is delusive and 
false. There never was a boldes case ot 
false pretenses perpetrated upon the peo- 


ple of the state than giving the name of 


guarantee to that act. There is not 
guarantee or strength enough in the law 
to entitle it to be called by that name. 
We bankers might just as well ask our 


our bewhiskered Peffer, our 


customers to attach a two-cent stamp as 
collateral to a loan of $50 as to tolerate 
this law. That the people think they 
want it, I hold to be no excuse for their 
legislators, who well know that its final 
end will be worse for them. 

“This law raises no funds to speak 
of to guarantee any bank only in good 
times when there are no sailures, but 
does create a perpetual assessment of 3 
small amount that would not pay the 
interest after a crisis and the fund never 
would recover from its depletion. While 
there is a provision in the law which 
allows a bank to get from under by ad 
vertising for six months its intention t0 
do so, providing all losses are paid at 
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that time, a repetition of the experiences 
of 1893 would involve the banks so 
deeply that they never could get away 
from the annual assessments. 

“Our guaranty law, although a delu- 
sion and a snare, a mere bubble that will 
be punctured by the first ill wind that 
blows, will, on account of its deception, 


put a premium on reckless and incom- 
petent banking. 

“If this law is not checked in its early 
childhood, great will be the calamity in 
its downfall, which will surely come, and 
to the stockholders who are doubly liable 
for the debts of their bank it will be a 


never ending curse.” 


DOES THE TRAVEL BUREAU PAY ? 


[Continued from page 304] 


per cent. of it to be first class, which 
means that the volume of business in 
dollars and cents reaches pretty fair 
figures. As commission is based on total 
passage money, the amount so earned has 
taken care of operating expenses, includ- 
ing advertising. It has been our judg- 
ment that the cheaper class of business 
is not desirable and we, therefore, have 
made no effort to obtain bookings other 
than those of the better quality. 

“The cheaper offer very little in the 
way of commission and almost invariably 
are the source of considerable annoyance 
and trouble. This means that we have 
made no particular effort to secure the 
business of school teachers and students 
going abroad for the summer in a modest 
way, nor for the same reason have we 
gene into the possibilities of obtaining the 
business of Europeans domiciled here, 
but returning to the home land for a 
visit. 


THE SIZE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Naturally the most important part of 
a travel bureau is the personnel. The 
head of such a bureau should know some- 
thing about the conditions of travel; he 
should know the important steamship 
lines and their relative advantages; he 
should know the important hotels in 
the United States and abroad; he should 
have considerable experience with the 
procedure involved in securing accommo- 
dations of all kinds; and he would find 
advantageous a knowledge of the sights 
to see in various important centers. In 


addition to this, he should, according to 
one bank, have “a fairly good idea of 
the economic situation in Europe, a close 
acquaintance with the trades, habits, and 
peculiarities of the different foreign peo- 
ples, the exact location of all capitals, 
banking centers and important cities, and 
the knack of deciphering all manner of 
handwriting. An expert knowledge of 
foreign languages is not necessary, but 
the travel assistant should be able to pick 
up easily phrases and words used.” This 
naturally will require considerable read- 
ing and study on the part of the bureau 
head and a constant watching of events 
in Europe through various international 
magazines, as well as considerable pre- 
vious experience. Many banks have 
found it satisfactory to secure a man 
who has worked in a tourtst agency or in 
a ticket office to head the department. 
The number of people in the depart- 
ment varies with the size of the bank and 
the duties they are called upon to per- 
form. One bank reports a department 
of seven people, with a separate office 
of its own. This department, however, 
not only takes care of the travel service, 
but handles all the foreign work of the 
bank, such as travelers’ cheques, foreign 
exchange, etc. Often the travel bureau 
is a part of some other department. In 
one bank it is a part of the information 
service in the lobby, in another it is a 
part of the general service department, 
in still another it is a part of the new 
business department, and most often it 
is part of the foreign department. Where 
the travel bureau is a distinct unit, the 
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average size of the department is three 
employes—the department head, an 
assistant, and a stenographer. Desk 
room for these three, counter space and 
a few filing cabinets, make the space re- 
quired for such a department run from 
300 to 600 square feet. It must be lo- 
cated at the front of the banking room, 
for if the customers do not see it, it is 
not likely to be used. 

The variation in the space and per- 
sonnel required is, of course, due to the 
variation in the amount of service of- 
fered. Some departments arrange, as 
cne writes, “everything from trips down 
the Ohio river to Around-the-World 
Cruises.” Some “arrange itineraries, 
attend to the details of passports, pur- 
chase steamship and railroad tickets and 
reservations, make hotel reservations in 
all parts of the world, purchase theater 
tickets, meet trains, buy steamer baskets, 
etc., give information on the service of 
steamship lines to foreign countries, dis- 
tribute time tables and business informa- 
tion, etc.” The ultimate refinement of 
this service appeared when a bank in- 
stalled a photographic apparatus to make 
passport photographs for the patrons of 
its travel bureau. 

These large departments exist chiefly 
in the larger cities, where there is a con- 
siderable volume of such work. In the 
smaller cities, the travel bureau is gen- 
erally operated more economically as a 
part of the foreign department—for the 
men in the foreign department already 
know something about foreign countries 
and are more in touch with them than 
any other department. Or the bank may 
simply offer travel service through some 
junior officer who is “equipped with suf- 
ficient facilities to purchase railroad 
tickets, steamboat tickets, and to make 
hotel reservations, and does it in con- 
nection with his other work.” 

The work of arranging itineraries and 
sometimes offering individual tours, while 
it may be profitable as shown in the 
examp!> of a “bank which has a splendid 
travel department and makes profits of 
from $5000 to $10,000 a year, being an 


old established institution,” is not be- 
lieved to be wise. The bank mentioned 
above bought out the business of an old 
established tourist organization. But 
operating a tourist agency is not banking, 
and may perhaps be attacked in the 
courts as ultra vires. It will almost cer- 
tainly cause dissatisfaction among the 
real tourist agencies, and they may in- 
fluence the steamship companies to with- 
draw the co-operation which is now so 
valuable to the travel bureau of any 


bank. 


CO-OPERATION FROM THE STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 


The travel bureau naturally has itself 
appointed agent of various steamship 
companies and for Thos. Cook & Son 
and Raymond & Whitcomb, if possible, 
thus securing their co-operation in the 
extension of its service and its profitable 
operation. This co-operation by the 
steamship companies is quite extensive 
and takes many forms. The most com- 
mon is the furnishing of the bank with 
free advertising matter, folders for dis- 
tribution, posters,’etc. The companies 
also co-operate by concurrent advertis- 
ing, by circularizing the bank’s customers 
if requested, and sometimes by furnish- 
ing stationery. 

Several banks report that the steam- 
ship companies will refer to the banks 
all inquiries about the steamship com- 
panies’ service coming from within a 
radius of fifty miles of the bank. One 
says, “co-operation on the part of some 
steamship companies is excellent. Prompt- 
ness characterizes their service. Leads 
are furnished to the bank. Personal 
calls on prospects by the line’s repre- 
sentative are made at the bank’s sugges- 
tion, if warranted.” The companies are 
glad to co-operate, says another bank, 
“in the operation of the travel bureau, 
due to the fact that they feel it gives 
dignity to their business, that the bank’s 
customers are the best class of clients, 
and that it has a way of reaching people 
to interest them in travel that cannot be 
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obtained in any other way. They are 
also sure of their accounts being taken 
care of and handled in the proper 
manner.” 

Only one bank reports lack of co- 
operation. It says that “steamship com- 
panies do not, as a rule, co-operate 
closely enough with banks. They prefer 
individual agents who devote their entire 
time to securing business for the com- 
Perhaps so, but so many banks 


panies.” 
good co-operation that this 


report 


opinion must be discounted. 


AMOUNT OF BUSINESS BROUGHT IN 
UNCERTAIN 


But the work involved in giving travel 
service to customers is, as has been 
shown, considerable. Whether it is 
worth the trouble is the subject of this 
report. There is some difference of 
opinion about this among banks, but the 
majority incline to the view that a travel 
bureau is a distinct asset to. the bank. 
Where the competition is too keen, it is 
felt to be a losing proposition and a 
nuisance, as in one city where “four of 
the largest banks all operate travel 
bureaus, and due to the fact that there 
is a tremendous expense connected with 
the operation of a travel bureau, in ad- 
vertising, clerical hire, etc., we are con- 
fident that none of these banks operate 
their travel bureaus at a profit, but are 
1ather disposed to continue the operation 
of them at a loss, charging such loss to 
advertising, due to the fact that other 
business is secured for the different de- 
partments of the bank from the opera- 
tion of the travel bureau.” 

The departments for which the bureau 
secures business and the ways in which 
it is valuable to the bank are varied. As 
most certain, it should first be mentioned 
that it increases the business in travelers’ 
cheques and foreign exchange. Properly 
manage, it will also stimulate the busi- 
hess of the safe deposit department and 
safe keeping accounts. For when people 
goawav they want to put their valuables 
Inasai. place. And if they have securi- 


ties, they want to piace them where they 
will be safe and where the coupons will 
be clipped and deposited, etc. There can 
be no doubt about these benefits. 

The others are less tangible. The ad- 
vantage to the bank most often men- 
tioned is the fact that the department 
“brings people into the bank who other- 
wise would never have seen the interior 
and have no knowledge of what different 
departments the bank operates, so that, 
tor advertising purposes, the bureau is 
valuable.” This is open to doubt. It is 
inconceivable, to the writer at least, that 
people with sufficient money to travel 
abroad should have no bank accounts, 
and that people with intelligence and 
energy enough to want to travel should 
be so ignorant of banking as the person 
who answered the questionnaire states. 
More credible is the simple statement 
that “we consider our travel bureau 
brings our customers into closer touch 
with the bank. . . . It introduces many 
people to the bank.” Thus the bureau 
sometimes secures new accounts, both 
savings and checking. A few banks re- 
port that the travel bureau increases the 
business of the bond and real estate de- 
partments. This again the writer ques- 
tions, as these departments seem remote 
from travel. He agrees with the New 
York banker who maintains that the 
greater part of the collateral business 
thought to be brought in by the travel 
bureau would probably be received by 
the bank anyway. 


TRAVEL BUREAU USUALLY PROFITABLE 


Whether that is so or not, the bureau 
usually pays. The collateral business 
brought into the bank through the ad- 
vertising of the bureau and the good will 
it creates are not susceptible of accurate 
measurement, but the commissions re- 
ceived from the steamship companies 
are. The usual commission is 5 per cent. 
with a few exceptions where 7/2 and 10 
per cent. are paid. These commis 
sions, for the most part, make up the 
revenue of the bureau. The New York 
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banks, however, have declined to accept 
the agencies for the steamship companies 
and either make a service charge com- 
mensurate with the service rendered to 
the customer, or charge up the cost of 
the bureau to advertising. 

But more than two thirds of the banks 
answering the questionnaire said that 
their travel bureaus were self supporting, 
the others reporting losses. In over half 
of the banks answering the questionnaire, 
the travel bureaus were nor only self 
supporting but showed profits. In three 
banks which had been losing money on 
their travel bureaus, profits have been 
realized in the last few years, with the 
growth of the volume of business; one of 
them made enough in one year to wipe 
out the deficits of the two previous years. 

Summing up, then, the investigation 
has shown that a properly conducted 
travel department requires at least 300 
square feet of floor space in the front 
of the bank, and three employes, one 
having had some experience in travel 
work before and knowing something 


$e 


about conditions abroad. These employes 
may do other work in the bank, also, 
The most successful travel bureaus pay 
Lut little attention to the cheaper classes 
of travel, but go after the first and second 
class reservations. The bureau may of- 
fer as extensive a service as it pleases, 
but it is believed that merely acting as 
agency for the steamship companies and 
the tourist companies is the wisest course, 
Considerable co-operation and help can 
be obtained from the steamship com- 
panies in the operation of the bureau 
and in securing business for it. 

The bureau brings business to the bank 
in the form of travelers’ cheque busi- 
ness, foreign exchange, safe deposit vault 
and custody accounts and _ stimulates 
business in various other departments. It 
is claimed, also, that it builds good will 
tor the bank and is a good advertising 
feature. This cannot be proved, but if 
the bank’s clientele is fairly high class 
and there is a fair volume of business, 
the bureau will pay its own way and 
will yield a profit to the bank. 


CAPITALISM—OR WHAT ? 


{Contjnued from page 311] 


There is a test of that success. Fre- 
quently we have heard presidents of rail- 
ways and executives of other corpora- 
tions restricted by legislation threaten 


that if such legislation continued they 


would prefer and would advocate gov- 
ernment ownership, but we do not see 
such threats carried our. However 
gravely their initiative and responsibility 
may be interfered with there is enough 
left so that resignations from this cause 
are a rarity, even in the most extreme 
instances of actual government perse- 
cution. 

There will doubtless be some further 
government ownership but it will not 
go far precisely because of this 
development of democratic controls. So- 
cial democracy is forestalling socialism. 
Progressivism is not socialism. The 
sacredness of private property and the 


inviolability of private enterprise have 
not been allowed to stand in the way 
of this social legislation, but the social 
progressives have never questioned the 
value of private property or of private 
enterprise. 

The socialist is hostile tu private prop: 
erty and private enterprise. The demo 
crat is hostile to neither but he does not 
allow them to stand in the way of still 
larger social considerations. Where an 
issue arises between private interests and 
the general welfare he acknowledges he 
must be fair to the individual owner or 
capitalist, but he has no concern to pro 
tect the institutions of individual owner 
ship or private capitalism from restric’ 
tions in the public interest. 

Once the danger of the establishment 
of political capitalism is past, however 
—and it is past—the progressive demo 
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crat, unlike the socialist, has no further 
objection whatever to the spread of pri- 
vate property and private initiative, ex- 
cept in the wasteful or anti-social forms 
which the new economic legislation more 
and more successfully restrict. 

In the progressive view there is no 
more chance that we shall have capitalist 
rule in this country than there is that 
we shall have a reign of socialism. There 
is a danger, and a serious danger, that 
the tendency toward socialist governmen- 
talism will become too strong for the 
public good, just as the tendency toward 
capitalist rule has been, still is, and 
doubtless will long continue to be. But 
neither the establishment of a capitalist 
system nor of a socialist system is im- 
minent and we are getting farther away 
from both of them every year. 


PROGRESSIVES ANTI-SOCIALIST 


The progressives, who in this country 
include the labor movement, are clearly 


Whether 


and strongly anti-socialist. 
they are anti-capitalist or not depends 
on the sense in which the word capitalism 


is employed. If capitalism is the eco- 
nomic structure based on private prop- 
erty and private initiative the progres- 
sives are not anti-capitalist. If capital- 
ism is the control of government and 
society by this economic structure, and 
especially by its more powerful and con- 
centrated units, they are anti-capitalist. 

American progressivism and American 
labor do not desire to develop a revolu- 
tionary class struggle between the 
“Haves” and “Have-nots” in this coun- 
try. They are not fighting property and 
they are not fighting capital. They want 
no overthrow because they believe 
democracy is already powerful in 
America and in partial control. They 
want, and they expect to see, that con- 
trol steadily and indefinitely extended in 
the economic field. 

The extension of democracy into the 
economic field is taking forms too 
humerous to summarize in a brief article. 
Two of the most representative demo- 


cratic conquests during the last decade 
were the firm establishment of the prin- 
ciple of levelling great fortunes by taxa- 
tion and the protection of the labor mar- 
ket by the new immigration laws. Cer- 
tainly neither of these measures was 
favored by “capitalism” and both greatly 
facilitate the further expansion of eco- 
nomic democracy. 

Various forms of governmental pub- 
licity as to prices, production and mar- 
kets will not only stabilize industry and 
protect the primary producer and ulti- 
mate consumer, but will greatly facilitate 
future measures of governmental con- 
trol. Existing Federal boards and com- 
missions, even when their other powers 
are wisely restricted and of doubtful ef- 
ficacy, are doing invaluable work in the 
direction of publicity. 

And when these new governmental 
structures are further democratized and 
industrialized—that is when the Federal 
economic boards and commissions are 
composed of representatives of all the 
great economic organizations and of all 
the essential factors of industry, as urged 
by Vice-President Matthew Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor—they 
will doubtless be entrusted with greatly 
extended powers. This development 
alone promises the most radical curtail- 
ment of capitalism and the most revolu- 
tionary advance toward economic democ- 
racy. 

Transportation, even without legisla- 
tion, tends to be more and more a public 
matter. Soon road and automobile traf- 
fic will wholly overshadow railway trans- 
port. And there is as yet no voice calling 
to put an end to public ownership of the 
roads. The roads are being maintained 
by the community, not at the expense 
of the community but increasingly at the 
expense of the road users. The state, 
without profit, performs a service for 
the road users and these are becoming 
sufficiently organized as a whole and 
have among them a sufficient number of 
highly organized bodies and expert in- 
dividuals to be able to see to it that this 
state service is slowly but steadily im- 
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proved in quality and waste eliminated. 

This illustrates the most important of 
all social principles. The efficiency of 
democratic control depends upon the 
efficiency of the organization of econom‘c 
groups controlling the state, and the 
democratic state should and probabl will 
extend its functions cnly in proportion 
to the effective development of such or- 
ganizations of producers and consumers, 
employers and em,lcyes, professional 
and technical workers. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS TO CONTROL 


The development of new economic 
functions of the state under these 
auspices is not socialism, capitalism, 
state socialism nor state capitalism. It 
does not mean the control of the state 
by the “Haves” or the “Have-nots” or 
the domination of voluntary organiza- 
tions by the state; it means the domina- 
tion of the state by voluntary organiza- 
tions—representing every great and vital 
economic function. Private initiative is 
not restricted, it finds new and larger 
fields. It is not governmentalized and 
destroyed, nor is it any longer based ex- 
clusively on private ownership. It works 
in and through economic organizations 
and it freely and openly utilizes the state, 
just as it recognizes and utilizes private 
capital But it takes orders neither 
from economic capitalism nor from the 
state. It isa movement away from both 
private and state control of the economic 
structure toward a new and as yet un- 
named control by economic organizations 
—each organization a power in its own 
field and limited in the main externally, 
i. e., by the pressure, economic and polit- 
ical, of other organizations. 

This is no place to attempt a classifi- 
cation of economic organizations. But 
they are well typified by tne three largest 
groups of organizations influencing gov- 
ernment at Washington—the chambers 
of commerce, the agricultural organiza- 
tions and the labor organizations. These 
organizations happen to be mutually ex- 
clusive in their membership since they 


represent their members primarily as 
producers. Consumers’ organizations, 
such as shippers, automobile associations 
and co-operative associations, permit 
duplication of membership and include 
individuals already organized as pro- 
ducers. 

Almost without exception economic 
organizations are “organized minorities” 
and their influence over legislation can 
take only one of two fonns. If the in- 
fluence over legislators is private we have 
a “lobby;” if it is public—as it must be 
with great popular organizations like 
those of the farmers and industrial wage 
earners—we have a “bloc.” If we had 
government through any one organized 
minority it would amount to political 
tyranny and would mean the overthrow 
of the present balance of social forces, 
i. e., the present society. On the con- 
trary, government in which all organized 
economic minorities of importance have 
a fair hearing is the government of the 
future. In that government the state 
will be merely the clearing house for 
economic forces. Both the control and, 
in large measure, the execution, of gov- 
ernmental economic policies will rest in 
the hands of economic organizations, 
recognized and encouraged by the state. 

The present society is being rapidly 
modified by the evolution of economic 
organizations, in the main without any 
very effective political interference or en- 
couragement. Every popular economic 
organization that succeeds, such as those 
of wage labor and and agriculture means 
an advance in democratic control of the 
economic structure, and up to the present 
progress in that direction has mainly 
taken this purely economic form. No 
doubt this will continue for years to be 
the main current. But all economic or- 
ganizations, from the great industrial 
corporations to the labor unions, find 
themselves involved increasingly in rela- 
tions with the government. Formerly it 
was the great corporations that more fre- 
quently found a use for government; 
now it is the great popular organizations. 

The new economic situation would be 
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better understood if it were more widely 
accepted as permanent. But there lin- 
gers on the public scene a strange tra- 
ditional view that the wheels of progress 
can be turned backward, that the great 
popular economic organizations can 
either be reduced to their former relative 
impotence or at least be persuaded or 


compelled to leave their hands off the 
government. For they have grown 
steadily and have more power over gov- 
ernment than ever today. This organ- 
ized economic democracy and not social- 
ism is the force that confronts capital- 
ism and prevents the present society from 
developing into a capitalist system. 


BRITISH VIEWS ON THE ALLIED DEBTS 


[Continued from page 301] 


Every cent was spent under the super- 
vision of the United States Treasury in 
what was, according to their view, not 
ours, the furtherance and prosecution of 
the war—and every cent was spent in the 
United States. Between 1917 and the 
end of the war—that is, during the 
period of American intervention—we 
spent over $7,000,000,000 in the United 
States, and, of that sum, we borrowed 
$4,000,000,000, and we provided $3,- 
000,000,000 additional, spent in the 
United States, from our other resources. 


HOW PROCEEDS OF LOAN WERE SPENT 


“Against the $4,000,000,000 that we 
berrowed, we spent over $1,500,000,000 
on munitions and over $2,500,000,000 
on cereals and other essential foodstuffs, 
s0 that on these two heads alone we spent 
a sum which equals the whole sum that 
we borrowed from the United States. As 
to the special instances cited by the dis- 


tinguished foreign statesman whose name 
I have mentioned, there again it seems 
that he has been either misreported or 
misled. We spent on the commercial 
maturities during this same period $354,- 
000,000 out of a total of $7,200,000,000 
which we borrowed or provided from our 
own resources, or rather less than 1-20th 
of the total dollar expenditure for which 
we were responsible. As to the silver 
loan for India, which is referred to, that 
as every one knows, was treated quite 
separately from the war debt and fully 
repaid by this country in 1923. I hope 
I shall not be thought to have been wrong 
in stating these facts, because while there 
is certainly a good deal of ill-feeling and 
resentment about all these questions con- 
nected with the repayment of war debts, 
it is very important that that resentment 
should not be increased by any misun- 
derstanding of what are the actual facts 
of the situation.” 


GERMAN BANKS IN AMSTERDAM AND THE 
DUTCH DISCOUNT MARKET 


[Continued from page 308] 


The very fact however that foreign 
banks would be in the market for guilder- 


acceptances, as a desirable means of in- 
vestment, would mean that the very aim 
of those who are in favor of the de- 


cision taken by De Nederlandsche Bank 
would | 
with aci 


e been realized. Familiarity 
tances has as its necessary se- 


quence investment in acceptances in all 
parts of the world. 

It may be said in conclusion that in 
order to come to a due appreciation of 
the rediscounting decision of De Neder- 
landsche Bank, it is necessary to see it in 
the light of past and future development. 
The decision is in line with the tradition 
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of Holland as a free-trade country, as 
a country to which at all times foreigners 
bad free access and received equal treat- 
ment. It is to its open-door policy that 


Amsterdam owes its present financial 
standing, and it will again be its open- 
door policy which will preserve its pres- 
ent standing for the future. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
[Continued from page 313] 


appellee was negligent, then the petition 
was to have been dismissed, and appellant 
was to recover his costs; if not the court 
was to enter judgment for the amount 
of the check and interest from the date 
of presentment, and costs. 

It will be noted in this statement of 
facts that it is stipulated that there were 
not suficient funds on hand to meet the 
check, but that due arrangements had 
been made on the part of the bank to 
pay the check when presented. These 
facts having been agreed upon, the fact 
that there were insufficient funds to meet 
the check becomes wholly immaterial, 
and the drawee is bound to present the 
same for payment. Hamlin v. Simpson, 
105 Iowa, 125, 74 N. W. 906, 44 L. R. 
A. 397. With this question disposed of 
we have left the lone question of negli- 
gence in presentation. 

Section 9647, Code of 1924, reads as 
follows: 

“A check must be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after its 
issue, or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of the 
loss caused by the delay.” 

The question before us, therefore, is 
whether or not appellee presented the 
check within a reasonable time. 

We have frequently announced the 
general rule that under facts similar to 
these the question of what is “a reason- 
able time” is a question of fact. How- 
ever, there are exceptions to this rule, 
and one is that, where the facts are un- 
disputed, it then becomes a question of 
law. 3 R.C. L. 1194, § 415, and cases 
there cited: Turner v. Iron Chief Min. 
Co., 74 Wis. 355,43 N. W. 149, 5 L.R. 
A. 533, and note, 17 Am. St. Rep. 168; 
8 C. J. 1070, note 67 and cases. Bran- 


nan’s Negotiable Instruments Law 
(1926 Ed.) 927, states the rule to be: 

“Where the facts are in dispute ‘rea- 
sonable time’ is a question for the jury, 
otherwise for the court’—citing Shef- 
field v. Cleland, 19 Idaho, 612, 115 P. 
20; First Nat. Bank v. Korn (Mo. App.) 
179 S. W. 721; Commercial Bank v. 
Zimmerman, 185 N. Y. 210, 77 N. E. 
1020. 

In determining what is “a reasonable 
time,” all the facts and circumstances of 
the case must be taken into consideration. 
Section 9654, Code of 1924. In Northern 
Lumber Co. v. Clausen, 208 N. W. 74, 
we said: 

“It is a well settled proposition of law 
that, where a person receives a check in 
the town where the drawee bank is lo- 
cated, it must be presented before the 
close of the next business day.” 

It seems to be pretty well settled that, 
where the drawee of a check and the 
bank are located in different places, the 
check must, in the absence of unusual 
circumstances, be forwarded for presen- 
tation on the day after it is received, at 
the latest. 8 C. J. 542, § 754. This 
doctrine has been affirmed by this court 
in Hamlin v. Simpson, supra; North- 
western Coal Co. v. Bowman, 69 Iowa, 
150, 28 N. W. 496; Savings Bank v. 
Moodle, 135 Iowa, 685, 110 N. W. 29, 
113 N. W. 476; Citizens’ Bank v. Na- 
tional Bank, 135 Iowa, 605, 113 N. W. 
481, 13 L. R. A. (N. S.) 303, which 
cases state the general rules governing 
matters of this kind, and, unless there 
are facts and circumstances shown in the 
case which amount to a reasonable ex- 
cuse for not making such presentation, 
they must govern. 
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Turning to the record, it is apparent 
that the check was received by appellee 
on the 18th day of May, after banking 
hours. The record, however, is a little 
uncertain as to just when the check was, 
in fact, presented to the bank. The 
statement in relation thereto is am- 
biguous. The bank appears to have 
closed some time on the 25th of May, 
and as to whether the check was pre- 
sented on the 25th of May or later we 
have some question. Assuming that it 
was presented on May 25, after the bank 
had closed, the time which elapsed 
would be seven or possibly six days. 
While the record states that appellee re- 
ceived the check in Logan, and took it 
to his farm, there is nothing to indicate 
where his farm was located. It may 
have been just outside the corporate 
limits of Logan, or it may have been 
many miles away, but as to its exact dis- 
tance from the bank we are not advised. 
The fact that appellee lived on a farm 
is the only circumstance in the case, 
aside from the lapse of time, that can in 
any way effect this question. Under 
the rules we have above laid down, it is 
our judgment that, as a matter of law, 
this check was not presented within a 
reasonable time. Having reached this 
cenclusion, it follows that appellee was 
negligent. We are not to be understood 
as saying that the fact of negligence 
would necessarily defeat the appellee 
from any recovery upon the check, if 
the amount thereof exceeded the amount 
lest by the drawer as the result of the 
failure to present the check. The ap- 
pellant would be entitled only to recover 
to the extent of the deposit lost by him 
in the failing bank. There is evidence 
indicating that the amount of the check 
was greater than the amount of the de- 
posit lost by the failure. On this ques- 
t.on we make no pronouncement. 


For the reasons stated, the judgment 
for appellee for the full amount of the 
check was error. 

Reversed and remanded. 


STATUTE AGAINST OVERDRAFT 
CHECKS DOES NOT APPLY 
TO POSTDATED CHECKS 


Lovell v. Eaton, Supreme Court of 
Vermont, 133 Atl. Rep. 742 


The Vermont statute (G. L. 6888), 
which provides that any person who is 
sues a check or other instrument upon a 
bank, knowing at the time that it is 
drawn against insufficient funds, shall 
be liable to any person injured thereby 
in an action for damages and, lacking 
property, to be subject to a body attach- 
ment, does not apply to a postdated 
check. 

The reason is that overdraft checks 
are .usually issued for the purpose of 
obtaining credit; both parties are aware 
that the check is drawn against insuf- 
ficient funds and their intention is that 
funds shall be deposited pricr to the 
date of the check so that it will be paid 
upon presentment. The court holds that 
a statute of this kind should not be ap 
plied to postdated checks unless it is 
drawn in language which expressly in- 
cludes checks of this character. 

Action by F. E. Lovell against Perley 
R. Eaton. From a judgment sustaining 
demurrer to complaint, plaintiff brings 
exceptions. Affirmed, and cause re 
manded. 


OPINION 


BUTLER, J. The action is tort for 
the recovery of the amount of a certain 
check for $1500 made by the defendant, 
and payable to the plaintiff or order. The 
case comes here on plaintiff's exception 
to the sustaining of the demurrer to the 
complaint. 

The action is based on G. L. 6888, 
which provides that— 

“Any person who makes, draws, utters 
or delivers a check, draft or order for 
the payment of money upon any bank or 
other depository, knowing at the time of 
stch making, drawing, uttering or de 
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livery that the maker or drawer has not 
suficient fund in or credit with such 
bank or other depository for the pay- 
ment of such check, draft or order in 
full upon its presentation, and which is 
rot paid in full upon presentation, shall 
be liable in an action of tort, on this 
statute, to the person injured thereby 
and for want of property, the body of 
the person so making, drawing, uttering 
or delivering such check, draft or order 
may be attached.” 

The check in question bore date Jan- 
vary 7, 1924, and was made and de- 
hvered to the plaintiff by the defendant 
December 22, 1923. The principal ques- 
tion raised by the demurrer is whether, 
as between the maker and the payee, the 
statute applies to a postdated check. 

[1,2] A “postdated check” is one that 
is made and delivered at some time prior 
to the day of its date. It is generally 
held to be payable at sight or upon pres- 
entation at the bank at any time on or 
after the day of its date. Morse on 
Banks, vol. 1, § 389; 5 R. C. L. 515, 
par. 36; Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, 13 
Wend. (N. Y.) 133, 27 Am. Dec. 192. 
It differs from an ordinary check in that 
it carries on its face implied notice that 
there is no money presently on deposit 
available to meet it, with the implied as- 
surance that there will be such funds on 
the day it becomes due. It is a valid in- 
strument recognized by and subject to the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, G. L. 2882, 
3054, 3055. It is a familiar and useful 
form of negotiable paper and plays an 
important part in the world of commerce. 
Cidinarily its purpose is to obtain an ex- 
tension of credit. The maker knows 
when he issues a postdated check that 
there are no founds on deposit then avail- 
able to meet it, which the statute makes 
the essential element of the wrong for 
which the remedy is provided. 

[3] It is not to be believed that the 
legislature intended to abolish the use 
of such checks, or make their use neces- 
srily wrongful. If the statute is con- 
strued to apply to such a check, it has 


: 


just that effect and would render the 
maker of most, if not all, such checks 
liable to a body action. 

Without the use of language that 
would make such intention unmistakable, 
such construction should not be placed 
upon it. The rules of construction do 
not require it. Wlock v. Fort Dummer 
Mills, 98 Vt. 449, 129 A. 311. The 
statute makes the knowledge by the 
maker of the want of funds in or credit 
with the bank at the time of making or 
delivering a check drawn on such bank 
an essential element of the wrong for 
which this statutory remedy is provided. 
Notwithstanding the comprehensive lan- 
guage of the first part of the statute, we 
think its scope and application are re- 
stricted by the clause requiring such 
knowledge and that the Legislature did 
not intend to include therein postdated 
checks. The instrument to which the 
statute applies must have been intended 
to be such as to reach the funds then 
understood to be in or with the bank on 
which it is drawn. Unless the check 


drawn be presently payable, the want of 
funds at that time would be unimportant 
as aifecting this statutory remedy. 

[4] In reaching this conclusion we get 


little aid from the adjudged cases. The 
statutes under which such cases have 
arisen are penal or criminal, while ours 
is remedial only. The case most relied 
upon by the plaintiff is Kansas v. Avery, 
111 Kan. 588, 207 P. 838, 23 A. L. R. 
453. But the Kansas statute as construed 
by the court was passed, not for the 
benefit of the payee or holder of the 
worthless check, but to prevent check 
kiting and bad banking. “The offense,” 
says the court, “is not committed 
against the payee of the check, but con- 
sists in the public nuisance resulting from 
the practice of putting worthless checks 
in circulation.” Such is not the purpose 
of our statute. 

It was passed wholly in the interests 
of the payee or holder of the check. No 
other object moved the Legislature to 
its enactment than to protect and in- 
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demnify him. A provision similar to 
that contained in our statute is found in 
the statutes of Georgia and California, 
though penal in character. The courts of 
these states have taken opposite views as 
to the proper construction. The decisions 
in Georgia accord with the views here 
expressed. Neidlinger v. State, 17 Ga. 
App. 811, 88 S. E. 687; Strickland v. 
State, 27 Ga. App. 772, 110 S. E. 39. 
The California decisions are to the con- 
trary. People v. Bercovitz, 163 Cal. 636, 
126 P. 479, 43 L.R. A. (N. S.) 667. 
As this holding disposes of the case, it is 
unnecessary to notice the other question 
discussed. 

The second count, containing a copy 
of the checks, is the same in effect as the 
first. 

Judgment 
manded. 

WATSON, C. J., thinks that since 
the statute is remedial and is to be given 
a liberal construction, it should be held 
to include postdated checks. 


affirmed and 


Cause re- 


BANK STOCKHOLDERS VOTING 
TRUST AGREEMENT HELD 
VALID 


National Liberty Insurance Co. v. Bank 
of America, New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate 
July, 1926. 


Division, 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
New York County, handed down March 
9 holding that the voting trust agree- 
ment, entered into by the stockholders 
of the Bank of America, on December 
31, 1924, was invalid and unenforceable 
has been reversed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court, 
which court now holds the agreement in 
question to be valid. 

The agreement was entered, it is as- 
serted, into for the purpose of protecting 
the Bank of America and its stockholders 
against certain interests which were en- 
deavoring to buy up and control the 





Bank of America and other banking jp. 
stitutions. The agreement, which runs 
ftom a period of ten years from its date, 
but is terminable at the election of the 
trustees, names three trustees, a president 
and director, a vice-president and direc. 
tor and a director, respectively, of the 
bank. Under the agreement it is pro- 
vided that the stockholders of the bank 
may deposit their stocks with the trustees 
and that trust certificates shall be issued 
in their stead. The legal title to all 
shares deposited is vested in the trustees 
and they are given general powers to 
vote on deposited stock for all purposes 
whatsoever. 

Prior to 1901, the validity of voting 
trust agreements in New York was a 
matter of uncertainty. In that year, an 
amendment of Section 20 of the General 
Corporation Law was passed authorizing 
voting trust agreements for a period not 
exceeding ten years. This section of the 
law, which has since become Section 50 
of the Stock Corporation Law, was 
amended in 1925 by the addition of the 
following sentence: “This section shall 
not apply to a banking corporation.” 

The lower court held that the agree: 
ment under consideration was invalid on 
two grounds; first, that it was contrary 
to the declared public policy of the 
State of New York, and second, that it 
was contrary to Section 50 as amended 
in 1925. While the agreement itself ante: 
dated the amendment, the court pointed 
out that many of the shares of stock 
were deposited with the trustee subse 
quent to the amendment. 

The Appellate Division, in reversing 
the lower court, holds that the agree’ 
ment is in no wise contrary to public 
policy and that, to permit the amend: 
ment to Section 50 to apply to the agree 
ment would be to give it a retroactive 
effect. 

The opinion of the court, written by 
Judge Martin, follows in part: 

The petitioners are asking for the 1 
tervention of a court of equity. In doing 


[Continued on page 364] 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYES 


to drunkenness. It stimulates busi- 

ness, as whiskey stimulates the human 
bady, and it is followed just as surely 
by that “dark brown taste,” though the 
eflects may be postponed for some time. 
Liquor dulls the control faculties which 
the brain usually exercises over the body. 
Smilarly, inflation paralyzes the machin- 
ery of control of a government, and 
makes it difficult for the nation to cease 
inflation until the currency is worthless. 
Almost by instinct men seem to realize 
that the only way to prolong the ex- 
hilaration is by taking larger and larger 
quantities of the stimulant. Only the 
intervention of an outside force will 
stop them, usually a friend who is less 
drunk. 

This necessity for the intervention of 
an outside force to stop inflation is prob- 
ably responsible for the popularity of the 
dictatorship idea in Europe. Some have 
suggested that the numerous dictators 
have been necessary because of the break- 
ing down of the democratic idea. But 
it is noticeable that there have been no 
suggestions of dictators for countries 
such as Great Britain, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the few other countries in 
Europe whose finances are on a stable 
basis. It is the semi-intoxication of in- 
flation which was almost forced on most 
ot the belligerent nations, and from 
which they cannot seem to arouse them- 
elves, which makes the appointment of 
a dictator imperative. The intervention 
of the Dawes Committee set Germany on 
her feet financially, aided later by the 
agent general for reparations; Jeremiah 
Smith performed a similar service for 
Rungary, as Albert Zimmerman did for 
Austria; Mussolini seems to be getting 


| dranken is similar in many ways 


good results, economically, from his dic- 
tatorship in Italy; and Pilsudski is trying 
it in Poland. 


KING ALBERT BELGIUM’S DICTATOR 


Belgium thought once that she would 
be able to stabilize her currency without 
resort to such a measure, but the de- 
cline of the Belgian franc this spring, 
after her failure to obtain a foreign loan, 
has eventually forced her to place herself 
in; the hands of her King for about six 
months. The law making King Albert 
dictator, which was passed about the mid- 
dle of July, authorizes him to: 

Modify or supplement all existing reg- 
ulations on currency circulation. 

Contract loans and determine their 
terms. 

Take steps to prevent or reduce infla- 
tion. 

Make laws to prevent the troubles de- 
flation might cause. 

Make laws to insure the return of cap- 
ital hidden abroad. 

Approve all changes or additions to 
the statutes of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium which are deemed necessary to 
general reform. 

Make any changes in the rates of taxes, 
duties and other revenue, designed to 
maintain an adequate treasury income. 

Make rules for the re-valuation of se- 
curities and mortgages, if the currency is 
stabilized on a gold basis. 

Dispose of any state property. 

Sell or dispose of all sequestrated ex- 
enemy property. 

Take steps to maintain the food sup- 
ply and to reduce the consumption of 
luxuries. 

Take any measures necessary to in- 
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sure the execution of these and existing 
laws. * 


WAR REGULATIONS AGAIN 


The King, who of course is acting 
with the advice of the finance minister, 
promptly put into effect a series of econ- 
omy measures reminiscent of the war. 
The people are to eat only whole wheat 
bread, for the millers have been ordered 
to make flour from 82 per cent. whole 
wheat. This will reduce wheat imports. 
On the other hand, efforts are being 
made to restrict the export of coal, sugar, 
cereals, and flour. The night clubs have 
been ordered to close at midnight, and a 
special tax has been levied on guests in 
hotels, as a means of cutting down the 
consumption of luxuries. 

Even though a dictator has been 
appointed, care is being taken to please 
the voters just as if the King were polit- 
ically responsible to them. For example, 


——$—$—— 


though the people at the head of the gov- 
ernment in Belgium must know that the 
decline of the Belgian franc is due to 
lack of confidence, more than to specula- 
tion, and that any attempt to restrict 
speculation is rarely successful, they are 
making motions to stop it. The banks are 
required to see bills of lading as well as 
invoices before selling foreign exchange. 
The artificiality and powerlessness of 
such a measure is evident. For even 
supposing such a law to entirely stop 
speculation in the franc in Belgium, it 
can have but little effect on speculation 
in the franc in other countries. And if 
conditions get worse in Belgium (as seems 
hardly likely) the decline in the franc 
there will inevitably change the franc 
quotations in Belgium as if there were 
no regulations. But, unfortunately, the 
average man still retains his hostility to 
speculation (though he will engage in it 
if he thinks he sees a chance for profits) 
and must be pacified by such compara: 
tively harmless measures as this. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS DENATIONALIZED 


The Belgian railways have contributed 
to the budget deficit for many years. One 
of the first measures, therefore, under 
the new dictatorship, was to separate the 
railways from the government and put 
them under the operation of a private 
cempany. The railways are leased to the 
new corporation for seventy-five years. 
All the common stock of the company 
will be held by the government, but the 
preferred stock is to be sold to the pub 
lic, preferably to the holders of the 
troublesome floating debt, in exchange 
for that debt. Thus, if the private oper’ 
ation of the railways is successful, three 
things will be accomplished in one opera’ 
tion: the budget will be relieved of an 
annual deficit; the government will en 
joey some income from the stock; and the 
floating debt will, in effect, have been 
funded and will cease to embarrass the 
government. 

It is hoped by these and similar meas 
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Tuis extract from a letter, recently received 
by us from a western correspondent bank, 
refers toa called bond forwarded for collec- 
tion. The instructions specified the amount 
to be credited as $1,045, covering the called 
price and interest. 

Our Collection Department, knowing that, 





OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE | 
Irvinc Banx-Co.LuMBIA TRusTtT Com 


PANY 
Woolworth Building, New York | 


, a 
Service 


“I want you to know that we very much appreciate the special service you gave 
the collection which we forwarded to you a few days ago. Our customer, 
4 local investment house, wishes us to convey its deep appreciation of the in- 
terest you have shown. Thank you for your SpLenvip Service.” 


due to conversion privileges, this bond was 
quoted on the market at a higher rate, sold it 
for $1,320. Asa result, the correspondent’ s 
customer netted $275 morethan he expected. 

Individual attention to each transaction is 
a characteristic of Irving-Columbia service 
in handling the business of its customers. 
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ures to stabilize the Belgian franc again 
and return to the gold standard by the 
time the dictatorship expires in January, 
1927. The immediate psychological ef- 
fect of the appointment of a dictator was 
a rise in Belgian exchange, though later 
exchange weakened again, in sympathy 
with the unsettlement in France. 


CAILLAUX UNACCEPTABLE AS FRENCH 
DICTATOR 


At the time Belgium gave Albert dic- 
tetorial power, M. Caillaux was finance 
minister of France in Briand’s tenth cab- 
inet. He has long been known to cherish 
a desire for dictatorial powers of French 
finances. At that time it really seemed 
that a dictator would have to be ajpoint- 
ed for France, too, for the political divi- 
sions of the Chamber and Senate had 
almost paralyzed the government for a 
year. Caillaux seized the opportunity to 
ask for powers similar to those granted 
te King Albert, and pressed his demand 
to a vote 

This matter of the authority of M. 
Caillaux, then, was the stone wall which 
‘tne Briand ministry couldn't get over, 
instead of the Mellon-Berenger debt 
agreement, as expected. M. Herriot, 
the radical, led the fight against M. Cail- 


laux, basing his argument not so much 


*n the civing of dictatorial powers 
{though se was also opposed to that), 


a; on giving them to Caillaux. He spoke 
out quite freely, as did all the radicals, 
in stating that they did not believe M. 
Caillaux could be trusted with so much 
authority. The Chamber had been sup- 
porting the ministry up to that time, 
but when it came to a vote, the support 
was withdrawn, and the Briand cabinet 
resigned. 


HERRIOT CABINET OF SHORT TENURE 


It was natural, since M. Herriot had 
been the chief instrument in dislodging 
the Briand cabinet, that he should be 
asked to form a new one. But it was ap- 
parent from the first that he could hope 
for little success. As soon as he was 
even suggested as Premier, the franc 
started down. When Herriot went to 
confer with President Doumergue, he 
was hooted by the people, and it required 
the help of the police to get his automo- 
bile through the crowd. He did suc- 
ceed in forming a cabinet, in spite of all 
this opposition, and as a result the franc 
fell to a new low. This weakness of the 
franc continued all the time while Her- 
riot was in office, which was little over a 
week (for he was defeated as soon as he 
faced the Chamber of Deputies), reach- 
ing at one time 2.12, the lowest point it 
has ever touched.. As soon as he re- 
signed, it rebounded to about 2.50, and 
at the time this was written it was still 
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advancing under the careful nursing of 
M. Poincare. 


POINCARE’S SUPER-CABINET 


It was seriously doubted at this time 
if any cabinet could be formed which 
would stand. There was talk of a new 
election, and there was considerable sur- 
prise when it was announced that M. 
Poincare had succeeded in forming a 
coalition cabinet. He attempted and 
succeeded in forming a cabinet so wide 
in its range that it could not fail to find 
a majority. At least, so it was hoped at 
the time of its formation, though people 
who have watched one cabinet after an- 
other try to get a majority in the French 
legislative houses were very skeptical. 
Sc far, events have justified the hopes. 

The cabinet included radicals, mode- 
rates, and conservatives—among them, 
five ex-premiers. The cabinet is as fol- 
lows: Premier and Minister of Finance, 
Raymond Poincare; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Aristide Briand; Minister of 
Justice, Louis Barthou; Minister of War, 
Paul Painleve; Minister of Marine, 
Georges Leygues; Minister of Public In- 
struction, Edouard Herriot; Minister of 
Labor, Andre Faillieres; Minister of the 
Interior, Albert Sarraut; Minister of 
Public Works, Andre Tardieu; Minister 
cf Commerce, Maurice Bokanowski; 
Minister of Agriculture, Andre Queuille; 
Minister of Colonies, Leon Perrier; Min- 
ister of Pensions, Louis Marin. 

M. Poincare struck a popular note 
when he announced that he proposed to 
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have France save herself. He held that 
she could get on her feet without the 
assistance of any more foreign money. 
But if France is to help herself she must 
raise more money by taxation. And, 
anyway, though he did not add this, 
France must help herself, for in her pres 
ent condition it is impossible to obtain a 
foreign loan. Even her own people do 
not care to loan her money, as is ew: 
denced by the continual presenting of 
the floating debt for redemption instead 
of for renewal. 

The “self help” idea’s popularity is 
attested by the votes it found. WhenM 
Poincare presented his fiscal bill, which 
is calculated to increase tax receipts about 
2,500,000,000 francs this year, and about 
4,000,000,000 next year, it was passed by 
the surprising majority of 250 to 13. And 
this vote was in the same Chamber which 
has been resisting all sorts of taxation 
so vigorously for over a year. Such an 
evident willingness to attack the problem 
of providing sufficient revenues at leas 
had its effect on the franc, which jumped 
to almost three cents. 

The next thing M. Potncare propwed 
was a sinking fund to redeem the short 
term bonds. The fund is to be autono 
mous, the receipts from the tobacco 
monopoly and other taxes being paid 
into the fund and the debt being re 
deemed with these receipts. By this 
means, there is an assurance of an at 
tempt at reducing the internal debt. This 
was later incorporated into the Constitu 
tion of France by a vote of 671 to 144. 

The parliament then adjourned until 
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fall, leaving the most difficult and dis- 
puted measure of all to await a calmer 
temper, that is, the ratification or re- 
jection of the Mellon-Berenger debt 
agreement. Poincare was originally very 
cpposed to ratification, but he seems to 
be realizing the advantages which would 
accrue to France if the amount to be 
paid to the United States by France were 
definitely settled, and when the legisla- 
ture meets again will probably recom- 
mend the ratification of the agreement. 

There is also evidence that he is chang- 
ing his attitude on foreign loans. It is 
certain that if France could give enough 
evidences of a determination to stop in- 
lation to make foreigners willing to loan 
her more money, such a loan would be 
very helpful in carrying out the program 
of stabilizing the franc. But a great deal 
remains to be done before a loan will be 
possible. 

M. Poincare seems to be following, in 
a general way, the program laid down 
by the committee of experts, and if he is 
cnly supported in the future as he has 
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been recently with such splendid majori- 
ties, the end of the inflation period in 
France may be in sight. 


EFFECTS OF THE INFLATION 


The decline of the franc has again 
negatived the export balance which 
France was building up. The exports 
have not decreased, nor the imports in- 
creased measurably in volume, and yet 
June showed an import balance. The 
reason is simply the fact that as the franc 
declines, more francs must be given for 
a dollar’s worth of imports. That works 
automatically. In the export field, how- 
ever, a dollar will purchase a great deal 
more, and unless prices are raised very 
promptly, exports do not keep pace, in 
value, with imports. It is a rare case 
where the prices of exports can be varied 
with the variations of exchange. Usually 
they lag behind, and thereby France loses 
value and loses her export balance at the 
same time. The exporters are waking up 
to this and the increases in prices recently 
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put into effect, added to the low purchas- 
ing power of the franc abroad, are seri- 
ously curtailing foreign trade. 

The declining purchasing power of the 
franc, as evidenced in the steadily and 
rapidly rising index number of prices in 
France, is causing wage earners to ask for 
more pay, and strikes have been more 
frequent in the recent months. 
such wage advances are granted, the la- 
borers have to reduce their standard of 
living, for the same salary no longer 
purchases what it did before. During a 
period of inflation the workers lose, 
along with everybody else, through the 
lagging of wages behind prices. The loss 
is not noticed at first, but eventually 
becomes quite apparent. 

One of the curious results of the fall 
of the franc is the increasing resentment 
of the French against Americans and, in 
a lesser degree, against all foreigners. 
During Herriot’s short term of office, 


when the franc touched 2.12, several 
fights between Frenchmen and citizens 
of other nations were reported in the 
newspapers. 


BRITISH TRADE AWAITS END OF COAL 
STRIKE 


Reports say that British industries 
have adjusted themselves to strike con 
ditions, are operating on a reduced scale, 
and are ready to increase their produc’ 
tion as soon as there is fuel available. 
The only line of business that is operat’ 
ing at capacity is shipping. All the avail: 
able ships have been put into the trans 
portation of coal, and freight rates are 
advancing. 

Considerable coal is still being import 
ed, though the complaints of poor qual- 
ity and high price continue. The mm 
portation of coal has enabled the restora’ 
tion of much fuller railway service. 4 
few blast furnaces are operating, but the 
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iron trade in general is almost as tightly 
shut down as the coal industry. Textiles 
continue dull. 

Meanwhile, however, stocks of goods 
are being slowly worked down, thus pre- 
paring industry for a revival. Crop con- 
ditions are good, and it is probable that 
the farmers will have more to spend this 
year. Money rates are easy, and the 
stage seems set for business prosperity in 
Britain when, as, and if the coal strike 
is settled. 

The strike is proving a blessing to some 
of the other countries of Europe who 
find their coal much in demand to fill 
the'gap left by the stoppage of British 
production. 


EXPORT CREDITS SYSTEM REVISED 


In spite of the fact that for the present 
Britain’s export trade is all shot to pieces 
by the strike, the government is going 
ahead making preparations to assist that 
same export trade when conditions be- 
come favorable for revival. Some months 
ago the plan for insuring export credits 
was described in these columns. The in- 
surance plan, which will cover only 
goods which have been wholly or partly 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
is to be tried out, in its revised form, for 
three years. During that time the Trade 
Indemnity Company will offer the three 
following guarantees to exporters: 

1. Guarantee of a maximum of 75 per 
cent. of the credit granted, without re- 
course to the exporter. 

2. Guarantee of the full amount of 
the credit, with full recourse to the ex- 
porter in case of default. 

3. Guarantee of up to 75 per cent. of 
the credit with or without recourse as 
may be agreed upon. 

At the end of three years it is believed 
that enough experience will have been 
accumulated to allow the business to be 
turned over to private companies, if it 
proves to be effective in stimulating ex- 
Port trie, and if exporters take advan- 
tage ¢ 
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SIGNS OF REVIVAL IN GERMANY 


A number of the indexes which point 
to incipient revival are becoming evident 
in Germany. The money market, which 
has been notably easy for six months, 
shows a little tendency to firmness. The 
stock market, which usually discounts 
business revival, has been booming for 
almost a similar length of time. 

Nor is the revival confined to indexes. 
There is some actual increase in business 
in the coal industry, due to a heavy de- 
mand from England. The iron trade 
and the textile business are also improv- 
ing. The price level has advanced slight- 
ly, indicating reviving demand. Satis- 
factory dividends are being paid on many 
stocks, indicating that some businesses 
are being operated at a profit. 

Finally, there is a steady growth in 
export trade, and the heavy imports of 
raw material and foodstuffs in June seem 
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to indicate some revival of business ac- 
tivity. 


GERMANY IS STUDYING AMERICAN 
BUSINESS ARCHITECTURE 


Germany's architectural eyes are 
focused on New York because she be- 
lieves that America’s metropolis is lead- 
ing the world in a new virility in archi- 
tecture and she is sending more architects 
to study in this country than were sent 
to Athens five years ago, according to a 
recent article in the New York Sun. 

European architects have turned their 
eyes toward New York, which is accept- 
ed as assuming leadership in a new trend 
in design. Such is the belief of Alfred 
C. Bossom, New York bank architect, 
who has recently returned from a tour of 
Germany as chairman of the foreign ex- 
hibits committee of the Architectural 
League of New York. 

He was a guest of the Bund Deutsch- 
er Architekten, which is the German 
equivalent of the American Institute of 
Architects, and visited the great traveling 
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architectural exhibition which appeared 
in Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg and is now 
in Munich. It has created great interest, 
Mr. Bossom said, because a large number 
of works of American architects are ex: 
hibited. “The Germans marvel at our 
skyscrapers. They were immensely 
pleased with the work of the Barclay: 
Vesey Telephone Building in New York, 
the Bush Building on Forty-second street, 
the Hotel Shelton, the Chicago Tribune 
Building, the Woolworth Building, the 
St. Louis Bell Telephone Building and 
many others,” said Mr. Bossom. “The 
exhibition included selected works of 
American architects which were picked 
by Dr. Edmund Schuler during a recent 
visit to the United States. 

The architects of Hamburg and the 
United States are leading the world to 
day, in Mr. Bossom’s opinion. “German 
architects have evolved some very strik- 
ing treatments. Their modern compos 
tion of setback detail is more original 
than ours,” he said. “Details based on 
Gothic rather than classic motives, con 
mon in the United States, are modernized 
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to suit conditions. Almost all work is 
based on the triangle and very few curves 
are used. 

“The windows are built flush with the 
walls of the buildings and thus no 
shadows occur and the entire appearance 
is that of a solid mass. 

“The Germans are making their foun- 
dations of granite instead of concrete. In 
all their interior woodwork but half the 
thickness is used. They find it cheaper 
and that it wears equally well. It is much 
lighter and as attractive. Pine pitch is 
imported from the United States for the 
purpose, although it is not used here. 

“In all work done by the Germans an 
abundance of color is used. Every build- 
ing in Hamburg reflects it. Artists work 
in conjunction with the architects. Ceil- 
ings are painted to tell a story and color 
is used everywhere in preference to plas- 
ter decorations. Strong greens, reds, vivid 
yellows, chocolates and all primitive 
colors are common. Our New York 
buildings look harsh in comparison. The 
Germans have mastered the art of blend- 
ing color to fit the background. All the 
German architects I met wish to come to 
New York to study our buildings, al- 
though they are not adopting skyscrapers. 

“An example of efficiency is the 
method of teaching students in the Gov- 
ernment Art School at Berlin. Dr Bruno 
Powell, head of the school, has all the 
architectural students working on definite 
sections of a building actually under con- 
struction.” 


SWITZERLAND NOW HAS MONEY RASH 


The rash that broke out in Germany 
some months ago, due to an excess of 
money, seems to be contagious. Switzer- 
land is now afflicted with it. French 
and Italian capital, fleeing from the con- 
stantly dropping franc and lire, has so 
filled the coffers of the Swiss banks that 
they have more money than they can 
invest in the domestic market. 

When such a situation occurs, it has 
been the custom to invest the surplus 
Swiss funds in Germany. Unfortunate- 
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ly that is not possible at this time, for 
Germany herself has more money than 
she can use in the present depressed con- 
dition of trade. So Swiss banks have 
been putting the excess into American 
securities until fall, when the revival of 
Swiss business is expected to make use 
of the funds. 

The curious part of it is that France 
and Italy, whence the funds came, need 
the money. But experience has shown 
that money in those countries tends to 
melt away into thin air, through the 
process called depreciation (or inflation), 
and the owners of it naturally seek for a 
place where money will retain its value, 
even though it earns practically nothing. 
It is possible to observe this phenomena 
all over Europe at the present time. In 
those countries with stable money, Ger- 
many, England, Holland, Switzerland, 
money is abundant and easy to get. Yet 
close by, in France, Italy, Belgium, Po- 
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land, etc., money rates are high, and 
there is great difficulty in getting enough, 
because there is no confidence, if one 
invests money in those countries, that he 
will get back anything like the amount 
invested in purchasing power, though he 
may get back the same face value. 


POLAND BACK TO WORK 


Poland has turned from politics and 
cone back to work again. The farmers 
are busy harvesting a very good farm 
crop, and the coal miners are trying to 
get out enough coal to supply the in- 
reased demand from Britain while the 
trike is on. Dr. Kemmerer is studying 
the revision of the banking and currency 
system, and meanwhile the increased ex- 
ports have raised the price of the zloty 
somewhat. Nothing has been heard of 
Marshal Pilsudski for over a month. 

The Finance Minister has announced 
again that Poland will have no more in- 
flation, and there is reason to hope that 
this resolve will be carried out. In the 
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last few years, though circumstances 
have been against Poland, inflation has 
been more courageously resisted and 
fcught off than in many stronger nations. 

However, it requires more than resolve 
to avoid inflation. It requires knowledge 
as well. And the action of the ministry 
in trying to reduce the rate of the Bank 
of Poland from 12 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. does not seem wise. Such a reduc- 
tion will promote rather than discourage 
inflation. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that the 
rate of 12 per cent. was established be- 
cause of a considerable demand for 
credit. Now it should be understood, 
especially by a finance minister, that 
when there is a demand for credit which 
exceeds the supply, the price must be 
raised until only enough of those desir’ 
ing credit can pay the price of it to take 
up the whole supply. Each rise in the 
price eliminates some prospective buyers 
until the number of buyers equals the 
supply. Thus there is automatically 
enough to go around. 
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If the rate is not raised, or kept high, 
there are two other methods of adjusting 
demand to supply. Either demand can 
be cut to fit the supply by rationing 
credit: or supply can be increased to 
equal demand, which means extending a 
larger amount of credit on the same base 
of gold. This is inflation, and it seems 
what Poland is likely to be betrayed 
into if this policy of arbitrarily reducing 
interest rates is pursued. 

As pointed out in the remarks on 
Switzerland, there is plenty of money 
available for investment, where the in- 
vestors deem the money safe. The surest 
way, then, for Poland to get cheap money 
is to establish stable conditions which will 
encourage investment, and the money 
will flow there. But easy money cannot 
be created by decree, for any length of 
time. 


CONFLICTING REPORTS FROM RUSSIA 


The news from Russia is very puz- 
zling. Dispatches even in reliable news- 
papers are so contradictory that one 
does not know what to believe. Either 
the authorities do not know the condi- 
tions, or the information is being pur- 
posely doctored to confuse. For example, 
a dispatch in the New York Times 
quoted Felix Dzerjinsky, head of the 
Supreme Soviet Economic Council, as 
stying that “there is a most immense and 
prodigious goods famine.” He said that 
the “basic capital,” that is, the whole of 
the apparatus of production taken by the 
revolution from the former leaders, is 
being utilized to the limit, and is being 
used up. This applies also to the national 
stock of skilled workers trained by the 
former bourgeois industry. Simultaneous- 
ly it is evident that production is utterly 
insufficient for the needs of the country. 

He suggests an improvement in admin- 
istrative methods, the elimination of 
“unheard of” red tape and waste of time 
and labor which is now clogging the in- 
custrial machine. It is true, he says, 
that there is an excess of workers in 
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shops. But that is inconsiderable, com- 
pared with the enormous waste of energy 
and red tape. 

Then, less than three weeks later, in 
the same newspaper, another dispatch 
from Moscow stated that “figures on the 
increase of Soviet industrial production, 
published in Economic Life, comparing 
production for 1925-1926 with 1924- 
1925 show an advance of 44 to 45 per 
cent. 

“That this represents genuine progress, 
especially in heavy industry, cannot be 
disputed. . . . The number of workers 
employed in industry increased 28 per 
cent. and the average pay 21 per cent., 
which seems satisfactory.” 

The reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions as to conditions in Russia. 


RELIGIOUS TROUBLE IN MEXICO 


Among the important events of the 
month which may indirectly havea con- 
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siderable effect on business is the dispute 
between the church and the state in Mex- 
ico. Mexico is primarily a Catholic 
country, the bulk of the population being 
of that faith. President Calles charges 
that the priests sent to Mexico have been 
the cast offs of other countries; that the 
church, through its hold on the lives of 
the people, has tried to dictate to the 
government; and that it has been intol- 
erant toward other religions, attempting, 
if possible, to drive them out. But his 
main objection is the interference of the 
church in the affairs of government. 

To destroy, if possible, this alleged 
political power of the church, he has put 
into effect a series of laws very hostile 
to the Catholics. All schools are ordered 
to be non-sectarian. Religious maga- 
zines are forbidden to criticize the gov- 
ernment. No foreigner is to be allowed 
to officiate as a minister. The wearing 


of any garb distinguishing the wearer as 
a member of a special religion, is forbid- 
den. Monasteries are forbidden, and the 


inmates are ordered to return to com- 
munity life. The property of the 
churches is decreed to belong to the state, 
and the churches occupy it during the 
pleasure of the state. 

The Catholics have naturally resented 
these laws, and have taken some meas- 
ures to protect themselves. They have 
closed the churches, they have asked the 
Pope to excommunicate the nation, and 
they have attempted to boycott business. 
The Pope has been reluctant to exercise 
the power of excommunication, but the 
boycott has made some headway. 

Considerable alarm was felt at first, 
because the boycott included withdrawal 
of funds from the banks, and it was 
feared it might result in bank failures. 
However, it is evidently not so wide- 
spread as had been hoped, and no notable 
failures have occurred as yet. The ef- 
fect has been slight because business was 
already bad in Mexico, and August and 
September are usually the dullest months 
in the season anyway. 

Exchange has remained steady under 


the control of the National Bank of Mex- 
ico, though large gold shipments have 
been necessary to hold it. Mexico has 
also placed funds in the hands of the 
International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico for the payment of the interest 
on the external bonds of that govern- 
ment for the second six months of 1926, 
Thus, so far as business is concerned, 
the situation is not yet alarming. It is 
doubtful if the Catholics are organized 
well enough to unseat Calles, which is 
the only hope they have of modification, 
tor he has refused all pleas, and will not 
submit the question to arbitration. 


BUSINESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Some improvement is reported in the 
business depression which has been ex: 
tending over South America for several 
months. Rural condicions are itaproving 
in Argentina, though there is expected to 
be an overproduction of sugar. Stocks 
in the import market are still heavy, but 
liquidation is proceeding a little more 
rapidly than heretofore. The volume of 
exports is increasing. 

Retail merchants still have heavy 
stocks in Peru, and collections are still 
slow. The further advance of the Peru 
vian pound to $3.795, however, has 
caused a growing feeling of confidence, 
and importers have been paying off old 
accounts and increasing their imports. 

Uruguay, which is enjoying easy 
money, has also experienced some im: 
provement. Conditions for the crops 
were favorable during July, and the 
farmers are much encouraged. 

The food shortage due to the drought 
in British Guiana has been relieved by 
heavy rains. 

Exports from Brazil are increasing, 
though imports are slow. The trade in 
textiles is dull, and sales of automobiles 
in July were less than in June. The ex 
tent of depression is evident in the ex 
treme tightness of money and the fre: 
quency of bankruptcies. Recently there 
have been several bank failures. The 
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trouble is blamed on the unsettlement of 
the exchange. 

In Chile, too, money rates are high, 
and it is hard to get credit. Production 
ot nitrate and copper are reported good, 
and weather conditions are more favor- 
able to agricultural activity. A slight in- 
crease in the movement of agricultural 
implements, automobiles, mining equip- 
ment, and hardware is noticed, but there 
is no improvement in sales of textiles, 
office devices, and iron and steel products. 


MORE BANKS NEEDED IN INDIA 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently published an interesting survey of 
banking facilities in India, the most strik- 
ing feature of which is that India, with 
an area two-thirds that of the United 
States, has only 936 banks as compared 
with some 30,000 in the United States. 
Even this is a considerable improvement, 
for in the last ten years the number of 
banks in India has nearly tripled. 

There are three types of banks in 
India: the local banks, the branches of 
foreign banks, and the Imperial Bank of 
India. In the last five years the Imperial 
Bank has been gaining in deposits at the 
expense of the joint stock local banks 
and the foreign banks. The co-operative 
local banks, however, have been growing 
right along with the Imperial Bank. 

There are still over 450 towns with 
ropulations of over 10,000 where prac- 
tically no banking service is available, 


and over 700,000 villages which have no 
banking facilities whatever. 

The slow growth of banking is due to 
several reasons. First of all, failures 
have been so frequent and disastrous that 
the risk of starting a bank there is almost 
prohibitive. Between 1913 and 1917, no 
less than 34 per cent. of the paid-up 
capital of the joint stock banks was lost 
through liquidation and failures. Again, 
the people are given to hoarding their 
money rather than placing it in the 
banks, and it is hard to build up deposits. 
Finally, the people are generally ignorant 
of banking practice, and it is very dif- 
ficult to secure efficient management for 
increased service. 

Whatever increase in facilities there is 
must evidently come from the co-opera- 
tive institutions or the small local banks; 
for the larger banks are not willing 
enough to modify their practice to con- 
form with local conditions to get 
business. 

To help fill this gap the government 
has started an inquiry, calculated to in- 
crease the facilities for deposits, to re- 
place hoarding; to provide proper bank- 
ing education and create a class of 
trained bankers; to supervise the joint 
stock banks; to extend the remittance 
and clearing house facilities; and thus, 
eventually, to create a wider market for 
government securities. 

There is an opportunity for business 
for American banks in India evidently 
if they can conform to native customs 
sufficiently to create confidence. 
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BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT CONTINUES iy 
IN CANADA Japar 


By J. W. Tyson 


HE moderate and generally healthy 
business improvement noted in 
Canada during the first half of the 
year is being continued into the 
late summer months in a satisfactory 
way. Earlier crop prospects have been 
modified to some extent but western 
Canada is working on what promises to 
be at least an average harvest while 
agricultural conditions in eastern Can- 
ada are splendid as to output and prices 
insure reasonable profits. 
- Industrially, too, betterment continues. 
The index number of employment in all 
industries prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics stood at 95 in the 
beginning of July—the highest point for 
some years. Such a showing for midsum- 
mer must be regarded as distinctly grat- 
ifying. The forthcoming September 
federal election is causing a minimum of 
business disturbance. In the financial 
and industrial communities the feeling is 
pretty general that any change from the 
situation of political stalemate which has 
existed for months at the capital will be 
for the better. 

While industrial operations are on a 
satisfactory level, particularly for the 
summer season, wholesale distribution 
and retail sales are improved over last 
year and a greater circulation of bank 
and government notes, with an increase 
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in the debits to individual bank accounts, 
reflects large buying power. Car load- 
ings for the year to date show an in- 
crease of nearly 13 per cent. while cars 
of merchandise shipped are greater by 
more than 6 per cent. Building permits 
for Canadian cities show an increase of 
between 3 and 4 per cent., while con- 
struction contracts show a much larger 
increase. Automobile production for the 
year to date is larger by about 27 per 
cent. in dollars. Gross earnings of the 
Canadian railways show an increase of 
about 14 per cent. The balance of trade 
for the last year shows an improvement 
of $100,000,000 or about 35 per cent. 
Bank deposits are substantially larger. 
On the other hand business failures are 
less in number and involve a decreasing 
amount of liabilities. 


FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVES 


Canada’s improved foreign trade is in- 
dicated by total exports for the last 
twelve months of $1,349,000,000, com: 
pared with $1,090,000,000 for the pre’ 
ceding twelve months. Imports also 
showed a considerable increase, but the 
balance of trade increased from $281, 
000,000 to $387,000,000. Increased 
buying of Canada’s food stuffs and raw 

materials by Europe and the Orient is 
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noted, as is the ever-growing demand 
for forest products by the United States. 
Japanese purchases during the last year 
increased from $20,000,000 to $38,000,- 
000 and Chinese purchases from $5,’ 
000,000 to $26,000,000. No other coun- 
try has anything like the record of ex- 
pansion in exports enjoyed by Canada 
in the last three years. This has meant 
prosperity for the basic industries— 
agriculture, mining, lumbering and 
fishing. 

Despite unsatisfactory conditions in 
the steel industry of the Maritime 
Provinces, where a reorganization of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation and the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
seems desirable and where the French 
exchange situation has recently cut off 
exports of ore to that market, the iron 
and steel industries generally are enjoy- 
ing increased business. In this the con- 
sumption of steel in the automobile and 
agricultural implement industries is an 
important factor. For the first half of 
1926 the cumulative production in the 
automobile industry was 33 per cent. 
above the same period of 1925. 


IMPLEMENT INDUSTRY REVIVAL 


In the implement industry there has 
been a marked revival since midsummer 
of 1925, when a good crop in western 
Canada was assured for that year. In 
this industry the fact should not be over- 
looked that the improvement comes after 
a period of marked depression and it is 
doubtful if even yet business is in a 
norma 'y healthy condition. Farmers 


are continuing to buy implements 
sparingly, but it is felt that another good 
crop will lead to more confidence in this 
connection. Export trade in the imple- 
ment industry has been better but ex- 
change conditions, especially with re- 
gard to France, are now presenting a 
problem and the outlook in South 
America is not regarded as favorably as 
last year. Concerns manufacturing ac- 
cessories for the automobile and imple- 
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ment industries are enjoying prosperity. 
The shares of the Steel Company of 
Canada, the leading industry in the man- 
ufacture of general steel products, have 
for some months now been above par for 
the first time in the concern’s history. 

While there is an improvement in the 
lumber industry, consumption has not 
attained proportions to eliminate price- 
cutting and permit satisfactory profits. 
Business is highly competitive. Build- 
ing for the first half of 1926 showed an 
increase over last year but not as great 
as was looked for. For this reason the 
domestic lumber trade has been some- 
what disappointing. Export business has 
been more satisfactory. 

The fisheries, and particularly the sal- 
mon industry of the Pacific Coast, are 
enjoying a measure of prosperity. The 
new salmon season in British Columbia 
opened under favorable conditions. The 
packers are decidedly cheerful in the 
face of a noticeable increase in world 
demand for their products. They are 
in the satisfactory position of being able 
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to meet this demand at prices showing 
a fair margin of profit. Since the de 
mand for salmon is steadily increasing, 
serious steps are being considered for 
the maintenance of the salmon supply in 
the Pacific coast rivers. 


TEXTILE BUSINESS INCREASES 


Increased business is being experienced 
by the Canadian textile companies, one 
o: the leading manufacturers reporting 
an expansion in sales of better than 10 
per cent. as compared with last year. 
Hosiery manufacturers, however, report 
a serious loss in export business by the 
cutting off of the British market—the 
result of the duty imposed on silk hosiery 
last July. Canadian manufacturers were 
particularly disappointed in regard to 
the British tariff in that the preferential 
allowance of one-sixth was not sufficient 
to give them any real advantage over 
American competitors. Any business 
gained under the present arrangement 
must be on the basis of style and quality 
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rather than price. Manufacturers of 
cashmere yarn complain that they have 
not been given anticipated protection 
and that while they must pay heavy 
duties and sales tax on supplies and 
equipment, foreign manufacturers ship 
in the finished products without paying 
either sales tax or duty. Where such 
conditions prevail Canadian manufac- 
turers declare that they are merely pro- 
ducing to keep up production and keep 
their workers employed in the hope that 
a change of policy at Ottawa wiil bring 
about more favorable conditions. 

Renewed popularity of the pulp and 
paper stocks is taken as an indicativn 
that fears of over production during the 
latter part of the year are being dissi- 
pated. A few months ago paper szcuri- 
ties were sold with the indications of an 
approaching depression in the United 
States and the announcement of plans 
which will add about 1150 tons to the 
daily Canadian output by 1927. Now, 
however, a return of prosperity in the 
United States has been marked by an 


enlarged demand for Canadian paper 
products and the indications are that, as 
in the past, the increased production will 
be absorbed without drastic price com- 


petition. Confidence in the future of 
the industry is being restored also by the 
caliber of the men—including outstand- 
ing figures in the industrial and financial 
community—who are behind the various 
projects now being carried to completion. 
For the first six months of 1926 the ex- 
ports of pulp and paper amounted to 
$82,866,000 compared with $73,323,000 
for the corresponding period of 1925— 
an increase of $9,543,000, or 13 per cent. 


MORTGAGE COLLECTIONS GOOD 


Improvement in financial conditions in 
western Canada is indicated by mort- 
gage collections on urban property. Such 
collections have given a great deal of 
difficulty to the mortgage companies 
since the break in the real estate boom 
prior to the outbreak of the war. It is 
reported that in Winnipeg interest pay- 
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ments are the best in fifteen years while 
in Calgary and some of the other cities 
there has developed a demand for resi- 
dential property which has necessitated 
building on rather an extensive scale. 

Interviewed in Winnipeg recently 
with regard to Canadian pusiness pros- 
pects, Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, 
general manager of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, said: 

“Canada’s position today is a tribute 
to her recuperative powers. Compare 
conditions here with those of any other 
country which participated in the .war 
from the very first and you will realize 


INTERNATIONAL 


HE statement of the Ottoman 

Bank, Constantinople, as of De- 

cember 31, 1925, shows total re- 
sources of £21,738,505, paid-up capital 
£5,000,000, statutory reserve £1,250,000 
and current accounts £11,450,442. 
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how fortunate we are. We still have 
a heavy load of taxation to carry, but 
like Great Britain, we are one of the 
very few countries which are meeting 
their war obligations fully and unre- 
servedly. Not only that, but we are im- 
proving our condition every day. Dur 
ing the current year there has been a 
noticeable betterment in domestic busi- 
ness and the expansion of our export 
trade, with an increasing balance in our 
favor, is a tribute to the energy and en 
terprise with which we, as a people, are 
putting our house in order.” 


BANKING NOTES 


AT a meeting of the American section 
of the International Committee of Bank: 
ers on Mexico held recently in New 
York, Vernon Munroe was appointed 
secretary to succeed to late Ira H. 
Patchin who had been the committees 
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export trade paper. 
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BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


W E are interested in financing imports to 
Porto Rico and give facilities to our 
United States customers by discounting their 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 
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secretary since its organization in 1919. 
Mr. Munroe has for several years been 
a member of the staff of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and has given special study to 
matters pertaining to Latin America. 


THE statement of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, London, for the year 
ended February 27, 1926, showed a net 
profit, after providing for all expenses 
and for doubtful debts, of £720,512, 
which sum includes £92,901 brought 
forward from previous account. The 
interim dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum paid on January last, 
absorbed £262,500, leaving the amount 
available for distribution £458,012. This 
sum has been disposed of as follows: 


£ 

To provision for new buildings.... 50,000 
To addition to bank's reserve fund 

(which is thereby increased to 

a, eee TCT TTC e eee 50,000 
To additional dividend for the year 

at the rate of 15 per cent. per 

SE, 66h dsosiide cade chns weve’ 262,500 
Carried forward to next account.... 95,512 


During the last year the bank has 
cpened branches at Echuca, Jeparit and 
Swan Hill in Victoria, at Dubbo, New 
South Wales, and at Capel in Western 
Australia, while the branch at Charters 
Towers, Queensland, has been closed. 


THE statement of the Midland Bank 
Limited, London, as of June 30, 1926, 
shows total resources of £408,138,849 as 
compared with £401,795,324 for the cor- 
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United States. 
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responding date in 1925. Current de- 
posit and other accounts (including bal- 
ance of profit and loss) stand at £349,- 
460,874 as compared with £348,359,435 
as of June 30, 1925. Paid-up capital 
stands at £12,665,798 and reserve fund 
at £12,665,798 as compared with £11,- 
976,890 and £11,976,890 as of the cor- 
responding date in 1925. 


THE directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
London, have declared an interim divi- 
dend for the half year ended June 30, 
last, payable on and after July 31, of 6s. 
8d. on each “A” share, being at the rate 
of 16-2/3 per cent. per annum (the 
same rate as the previous year) and 6d. 
on each “B” share being at the maximum 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. In each 
case the dividend is payable less income 
tax. 


THE directorate of the recently created 
Central Bank of Issue of Ecuador has 
been constituted as follows: Alfonso 
Game of the Bank of Ecuador, Modesto 
Sanchez Carbo of the Banco Agricola 
and Gonzalo Cordero and Alberte 
Bustamente of the Banco Azuay. 


THE statement of The National Bank 
Limited, London and Dublin, for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1926, shows a 
net profit, after providing for all ex- 
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penses and including £28,013 brought 
forward from the previous half year, of 
£210,431. This sum has been disposed 
of as follows: 
£ 

To payment of a half-yearly dividend 

at the rate of 14 per cent. per an- 

num, less income tax 
Transferred to reserve fund 
Transferred to income tax and contin- 

gencies account 
Tc reduction of bank premises account. 15,000 
Carried forward to next account 


THE statement of the Westminster 
Bank Limited, London, as of June 30, 
1926, shows total resources of £298,581, 
877, paid-up capital £9,320,157, reserve 
fund £9,320,157 and current, deposit 
and other accounts £270,286,855. An 
interim dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum has been declared for 
the half-year ended June 30, on the 
£20 shares and the maximum dividend 
of 6% per cent. on the £1 shares for 
the same period, payable August 2. 


THE statement of the Bank of New 
Zealand, Wellington, as of March 31, 
1926, shows total resources of £49,763 ’ 
649, paid-up capital £6,154,988, reserve 
fund £2,577,310 and total deposits £31, 
121,288. Net profit for the year, after 
providing for all expenses, for bad and 
doubtful debts and for other contingen- 
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India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 
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cies, and including balance of £513,299 
brought forward from previous account, 
amounted to £1,525,459. Of this 
amount a dividend on the preference 
“A” shares and an interim dividend on 
the preference “B” shares and on ordi- 
nary shares absorbed £341,582, leaving 
available for distribution £1,183,877. 
This sum has been disposed of as follows: 


£ 
Tc dividend on preference “B” shares 120,809 
To dividend on ordinary shares. ...250,000 
Transferred to reserve fund (bringing 
reserve fund to £2,825,000) 
Carried forward to next account... .565,378 


During the last year the bank of New 
Zealand opened agencies at Avondale, 
Clevedon, Ellerslie, Henderson, Rich- 
mond, Wakefield and Walton. The 
agency at Owaka has been made a 
branch and the agency at Aratapu has 
been closed. 


THE statement of The Manchester and 
County Bank Limited, London, as of 
June 30, 1926, shows total resources of 
£22,560,170, paid-up capital £1,092,040, 
reserve fund £1,045,000 and current de- 
posit and other accounts £20,404,401. 


THE statement of the Queensland Na- 
tional Bank Limited, Brisbane, as of June 


30, 1926, shows total resources of £14,- 
459,792, paid-up capital £1,500,000, re- 
serve fund £710,000 and total deposits 
£8,566,481. 


THE statement of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Limited, London, for the 
year ended March 31, 1926, shows net 
profits for the year, after providing for 
all expenses and for bad and doubtful 
debts, and including a balance of £109,- 
150 brought forward from previous ac- 
ceunt, of £680,138. Out of this sum 
an interim dividend at the rate of 14 per 
cent. per annum was declared for the 
half-year ended September 30, 1925, ab- 
sorbing £156,042, and £75,000 was car- 
ried to bank premises account, leaving 
available for distribution a balance of 
£449,097. This amount has been dis- 


posed of as follows: 
£ 
To officers’ pension fund 125,000 
To a dividend at the rate of 14 per 
cent. per annum 
To a bonus of 2s. 6d. per share .... 
Carried forward to next account....112,326 


Total assets of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa stand at £65,086,464, paid- 
up capital £2,229,165 and reserve fund 
42,893,335. The bank’s New York 
agency is at 67 Wall street. 
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HOW BRITISH BANKERS ARE TRAINED 


By H. A. WILLIAMS 


EN’S ideas differ from country 
M to country. For example, in 

England branch banking is the 
rule; in America it is vigorously fought. 
French and German commercia! banks 
ceal in securities, and have considerable 
directing interest in business enterprises. 
In America this is left entirely to the 
investment banker. With such different 
conceptions of banking, it is natural, to 
find the machinery for the education of 
bankers in England much different from 
that in America. 

The Institute of Bankers (the British 
prototype of the A. I. B.) was organized 
in 1879. One year later it reported a 
membership of about 1700; by 1900 it 
had almost 4000; in 1914 the member- 
ship totalled 10,000; and at the last re- 
port there were about 25,000 enrolled. 
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The A. I. B., which covers a larger ter- 
ritory, has a membership of about 57,000. 


ATTENTION TO EDUCATION 


The two organizations are similar in 
many features. Education has a large 
share of the interest of both. In the 
A. I. B. it is the principal aim, for the 
A. I. B. “is devoted to the education ot 
bankers in the theory and practice of 
banking and such principles of law and 
economics as pertain to the banking 
business; and the establishment and main- 
tenance of a recognized standard of 
tanking education, by means of official 
examinations and the issuance of certifi 
cates of graduation.” The constitution 
of the Institute of Bankers states its pur’ 
pose as: “First, to facilitate the consid 
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Near Kast Banking 


HE Ionian Bank Limited is a British Bank estab- 

lished 1839-—incorporated by Royal Charter—with 
its Head Office in London and Branches in Greece, 
Turkey and Egypt. 





HROUGH its correspondents in the United States 
the Ionian Bank Limited will be glad to be of 
service to all requiring a direct Levant connection. 
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eration and discussion of matters of in- couraged to lay before the council of the 
terest to bankers; second, to afford op- institute. From time to time the answers 
portunities to its members for the ac- to these questions are collected in a 
quisition of a knowledge of the theory volume and placed on sale, the number 
of banking; third, to take any measures of copies sold running over 30,000. 
which may be desirable to further the in- Both institutes work through local 
terests of banking.” While the statement chapters as well as through the central 
ot aims of the Institute of Bankers covers organization, the local chapter being 
the broader field, in practice, the A. I. B. much more important in the United 
engages in all these through the debate States than in Britain. 

sections, the bankers forums, the lectures 

before the chapters, the social functions POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 

and the conventions. 

Fach organization issues a magazine. There are several grades of member- 
in England it is the Journal of the In ship in the Institute of Bankers, in which 
stitute of Bankers, and is issued monthly. it differs from the American Institute of 
It contains reprints of various papers and Banking. Ordinary membership in both 
lectures, as does the quarterly Bulletin of | organizations is open to all bank people. 
the American Institute of Banking, and In the English institute this membership 
in addition has several regular depart- costs ten shillings and sixpence a year. 
ments containing reports of legal decii When the member has passed the exam- 
sions, statements of banks and reviews of inations for a certificate, similar to the 
new books and current periodicals. One A. I. B. Standard Certificate, he becomes 
of the most valuable features is the sec- a Certified Associate member, and is en- 
tion devoted to answering questions of titled to sign “Cert. I. B.,” after his 
Practic:! interest which members are en- name. He may later be elected an Asso- 
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ciate, or a Fellow by the council and, if 
so, he pays an annual fee of one guinea 
or two guineas respectively. There does 
not seem to be anything in the Institute 
of Bankers corresponding to the sustain- 
ing membership of the A. I. B., nor is 
there any provision for what the A. I. B. 
calls “associate membership” by people 
not employed in banks. It is indicative 
of the effort to include the older men in 
the Institute of Bankers that most of the 
presidents of the institute have been 
partners in banking houses, or the heads 
of banks. In America, where the A. I. 
EP. is frankly an organization of the 
younger bankers, the presidents are 
usually junior officers of banks. 


METHODS OF EDUCATION 


It is rather paradoxical to find that, 
while one of the purposes of the Institute 
of Bankers is “to afford opportunities 
to its members for the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the theory of banking,” it 
has no educational classes in banking. It 
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relies on the debate sections, the lec: 
tures, and the papers and questions in the 
Jcurnal of the Institute of Bankers to 
take the place of such courses. Or the 
aspiring banker may study independently 
or under a tutor. Each year examina: 
tions are given in the practice and law 
of banking, economics, English composi’ 
tion, commercial geography, foreign ex: 
change, French, German, Italian, Portw 
guese and Spanish. Each subject has two 
parts. A year prior to the examinations 
a syllabus of the ground to be covered 
and suggesting books for study is for 
warded to all members desiring it to be 
used to guide the study. 

All the subjects named above, with the 
exception of the foreign languages, must 
be studied, and examinations in both 
parts passed within two years to receive 
a certificate. Applicants for examinations 
state the town in which it will be most 
convenient for them to take the examina: 
tion, and the council arranges the places 
as most convenient for the candidates. 
Printed examination papers are forward 
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ed in sealed packets, to be opened in the 
presence of the candidates at the time of 
the examination. The papers when com- 
pleted are sent to the central office of 
the institute and graded for certificates. 
A number of prizes are awarded each 
year for special excellence in various 
subjects. 

The relatively slight importance at- 
tached to technical courses in banking in 
England is evident from the list given. 
Only two subjects are directly connected 
with banking; the rest are of a more gen- 
eral nature. In the A. I. B. the tendency 
is to have courses in credit, investments, 
trust administration, and other technical 
aspects of banking. 

Another noticeable difference is the 
great stress placed on foreign languages. 
The only courses conducted by the In- 
stitute of Bankers are the language classes 
i: London. In addition to the regular 
two examinations, a third special exam- 
ination, both written and oral, is re- 
quired before a diploma in a language is 
awarded. The English bankers believe 
that a knowledge of a language is of 
little value unless it is a thorough knowl- 
edge. 

Subject to certain conditions, a scholar- 
ship of £30 is awarded annually to the 
most successful candidate in each lan- 
guage, to enable him to spend two 
months in a bank in a country where the 
language in which he has been examined 
is spoken. 

It is in this emphasis on foreign lan- 
guages that the Institute of Bankers dif- 
fers most from the A. I. B., for in the 
United States practically no attention is 
paid to foreign languages by the bankers. 
The reason is obvious. Banking is, in 
America, still largely a domestic opera- 
tion. It is organized primarily to serve 
local trade and only the larger city banks 
have any foreign business to speak of. 
In England, however, banking is tied up 
with international trade. Perhaps the 
bulk of the business of the British banks 
comes from outside the British Isles. The 








A New Edition 
of a Standard 
a 


This book is a manual of the world’s 
monetary systems; the foreign ex- 
changes; the stamp duties on bills of ex- 
change in foreign countries; the prin- 
cipal rules governing bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; foreign weights 
and measures; and bullion and exchange 
operations. The first edition of “‘Tate’s 
Cambist” appeared in 1829 and the 
present edition is the twenty-seventh to 
be brought out under the imprint of 
Effingham Wilson. It has been entirely 
revised and re-written in order to cover 
the many changes in foreign exchange 
since the War. 


TATE’S 
Modern Cambist 


Eaited by 
WILLIAM F. SPALDING 


Price $10.00 











The London “Times” calls this edition 
the most “important reference book on 
monetary questions issued since the 
War,” and says that it “‘should prove in- 
dispensable to every banker, foreign ex- 
change dealer, financial house and to all 
those requiring an authoritative record 
of the world’s present monetary systems 
and foreign exchanges.” 








Some Press Opinions 


“In the hands of Mr. W. F. Spalding 
the preparation of this standard work, 
with the thoroughness to be expected 
from this author, has naturally neces- 
sitated the re-writing of much of the 
book, which ts now up to date in every 
respect.""—‘“‘Morning Post,” December 28, 
1925. 


“Will be welcomed by all those whose 
business requires exact information re- 
garding the money units of civilized 
countries. In the new edition Mr. 
Spalding has had to include countries 
never dreamt of before the War.”— 
“Daily Telegraph,” December 19, 1925. 
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tradition of London as an international 
financial center and the nearness to the 
continent have both contributed to this. 
Many of the men, therefore, must know 
foreign languages, and since the banks 
ne longer employ foreigners as foreign 
correspondents to the extent to which 
they did before the war, these men must 
be Englishmen with language training. 


Traveling toward the same destination 
—thoroughly trained bankers—the two 
institutes go by different roads. The 
type of bankers produced is evidence 
that they both get there and that is the 
important thing. Any educational meth: 
od must be judged by its results. By 
this standard, the work of the Institute 
of Bankers is eminently successful. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


[Continued from page 336] 


s* they must not overlook the fact that 
the first principle of equity is justice. It 
is not only interesting but desirable to 
know exactly what is being attempted. 
Are technicalities being invoked to lead 
a court of equity to do injustice? Are 
these bona fide actions to right a wrong, 
or are the parties with an ulterior pur- 
pose attempting to use a court of equity 
to accomplish a questionable result, 
though professing otherwise? 
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As the object of these actions and the 
effect of the injunctions may be to open 
the way to a competing institution to 
engulf the defendant bank and its man 
agement, or to permit several specula’ 
tors to embarrass the bank in the ac 
complishment of their designs, the orders 
should have at least awaited a trial. The 
trial may uncover the real object of the 
actions and it may disclose where the 
equities really lie. 
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More Business 


A reservoir full of energy 
found in vacation land sends 
us back into the arena of bus- 
iness for more correspondent 


banks. 


serving and those we hope to 


Those we are now 
serve are assured of our best 
attention. 

In the Center of Things Financial 


Resources 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 


Member of Federal Reserve System 





FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


QQ 120 Broadway 


The authority for the agreement seems 
to be ample. Every precaution has been 
taken to comply with the conditions of 
the statute. The amendment did not at- 
tempt to nullify either directly or in- 
directly the voting trusts already created. 
The statute itself indicates the public 
policy of this state as to the subject in- 
volved, and it expresses the limitations 
which the Legislature deemed necessary 
to safeguard the interests of the state. 

At Special Term it was said the agree- 
ment is against public policy, reference 
being made to certain cases, including the 
Shepaug Voting Trust Cases (60 Conn., 
553, 1890) and Cone v. Russell (48 N. 
J Eq., 208, 1891). When these cases 
were decided ideas as to corporations 
and trusts were radically different from 
what they are today. Many old theories 
have been discarded. Moreover, in those 
cases it was found that illegal purposes 
were covered up by the agreements. It 
1s contended for appellant that the courts 
which disposed of those cases would have 
decided otherwise if the voting trusts 


of NewYork 


Equitable Bldg. 


which they considered were necessary for 
self-preservation and had been intended 
tc accomplish beneficial results. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that it was said in Cone v. Russell 
(:upra): “This conclusion does not 
reach so far as to necessarily forbid all 
pooling or combining of stock, where the 
object is to carry out a parucular policy 
with a view to promote the best interests 
of all the stockholders. The propriety 
of the object validates the means and 
must affirmatively appear.” ‘ 

The respondent also contends that the 
amendment to the Banking Law being 
retroactive annulled all outstanding or 
existing voting trusts. 

The provisions of the statute relating 
tc banks is not retroactive; it speaks of 
the future and does not interfere with a 
contract which was valid when made. 

In Union Pacific R. R. v. Laramie 
Stock Yards Co. (231 U. S., 190, 199) 
Mr. Justice McKenna said: * * * “The 
first rule of construction is that legisla- 
tion must be considered as addressed to 
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To Bankers 


E are preparing half tone 

illustrations of 15 banks 
finished in the last 15 months, 
for distribution among Bankers 
interested in New Buildings 
or Alterations. 


They will be ready during the 
latter part of September and 
will be mailed to you without 
obligation. 


Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


«Architects and Engineers 


19 West 44th Street New York 








Fill out and Mail to 
Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 
19 West 44th Street, 
New York 


Please mail photographs without obliga- 
tion to:— 





the future, not to the past. The rule is 
cne of obvious justice and prevents the 
assigning of a quality or effect to acts or 
conduct which they did not have or did 
not contemplate when they were per- 
formed. The rule has been expressed in 
varying degrees of strength, but always 
of one import, that a retroactive opera- 
tion will not be given to a statute which 
interferes with antecedent rights or by 
which human action is regulated, unless 
such be ‘the unequivocal and inflexible 
import of the terms, and the manifest 
intention of the Legislature’ (United 
States v. Heth, 3 Cranch., 399, 413; Ray- 
nolds v. McArthur, 2 Pet., 417; United 
States v. Am. Sugar Refining Co., 203 
U. S., 563, 577; Winfree, adm’r, v. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 227 U. S., 296).” 

In Jacobus v. Colgate (217 N. Y., 235, 
at p. 240) the Court of Appeals stated 
the law as follows: “The general rule is 
that statutes are to be construed as pros’ 
pective only (27 Halsbury’s Laws of 
England, p. 159). It takes a clear ex- 
pression of the legislative purpose to jus 
tify a retroactive application. * * *” 

Section 93 of the General Construc- 
tion Law reads as follows: “Effect of 
repealing statute upon existing rights. 
The repeal of a statute or part thereof 
shall not affect or impair any act done, 
offense committed or right accruing, ac 
crued or acquired, or liability, penalty, 
forfeiture or punishment incurred prior 
to the time such repeal takes effect, but 
the same may be enjoyed, asserted, en 
forced, prosecuted or inflicted as fully 
and to the same extent as if such repeal 
had not been effected.” 

See also People v. N. Y. C. @ H.R. 
RR. (156 N. Y., 570, 574). 

Legislative debates may be resorted to 
for the purpose of ascertaining what was 
intended by the Legislature. 

In People ex rel. Fleming v. Dalton 
(158 N. Y., 175, at p. 184) the court 
said on that subject: “If there was any 
doubt as to the meaning of the Act of 
1898, or the intention of the Legislature 
in passing it, recourse might be had to 
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the records and journals of that body, 
showing the history of the measure and 
the debates thereupon for the purpose of 
ascertaining that meaning and intention. 
** * The counsel for appellant has 
submitted, as part of his brief, a copy of 
the minutes of the debate on the Act of 
1898 taken by the official stenographer 
of the Assembly. These minutes disclose 
that the entire debate proceeded upon 
the assumption that this act applied to 
the City of New York, and was brought 
forward to meee the opinion of the Cor- 
poration Counsel of the City of New 
York that the provisions of the charter 
of the city should prevail over the general 
civil service laws of the state.” 

From this source we have material to 
show that section 50 was not intended 
to affect outstanding voting trusts. In 
the State Senate some of the members 
displayed not only an unusual interest 
in but the probable motive ror this legis- 
lation, endeavoring to have the act affect 
existing voting trust agreements. The 
debates show conclusively that the act 
was not to be retroactive and was passed 
with that understanding. 

It is argued that section 26 of the 
General Corporation Law, to the effect 
that “no officer, clerk, teller or book- 
keeper of a corporation formed under 
cr subject to the Banking Law shall act 
as proxy for any stockholder at any 
meeting of any such corporation” evi- 
dences a public policy against such an 
agreement. 

The agreement expressly provides that 
persons other than officers of the bank 
may be the trustees, clearly meeting the 
stvation should it be held that this sec- 
tien of the law referring to proxies to 
4 voting trust agreement is applicable. 
If a particular trustee is disqualified or 
cannot act, the agreement is not rendered 
ineffective. This contingency is provided 
for by naming others to act in such a 
situation. 

With reference to section 26. Cushing 
on Voting Trusts (p. 124) contains the 
following statement as the rule govern: 


5 


ing such cases: “Perhaps the most elusive 
objection to the enforcibility of voting 
trusts is that which rests on the theory 
that such a trust is nothing more than a 
collective proxy and revocable as is any 
proxy. If this theory were correct, the 
many statutes limiting the effective dura- 
tion of a proxy would also operate to ren- 
der totally ineffective a voting trust, for 
while less than half of the states prescribe 
a limit for the life of a proxy, yet that 
limit varies from seven years to as short 
a period as thirty days. Those who sug- 
gest an analogy between a proxy and a 
voting trust agreement ignore certain 
fundamental differences between them. 
The usual proxy merely establishes a re- 
lation of principal and agent terminable 
by the principal at will either through 
revocation or through sale of his stock. 
The voting trust agreement vests in the 
trustees an interest in the stock which 
the original owner obviously is unable 
to nullify by any sale of stock and which 
he cannot otherwise cancel except 
through an attempted breach of con- 
tract. The holder of a proxy has no 
control over the stock itself, while the 
voting trustees have the possession of 
the stock as well as the legal title to it. 
The proxy creates a relation of a tem- 
porary character under a restrictive stat- 
utory authority; the voting trust is 
created without the need of statutory li- 
cense and confers not a revocable author- 
ity upon an agent, but a qualified title 
upon a transferee of property.” 

The legislative sanctioning of voting 
trusts arose nine years after the statute 
prohibiting officers of banks from acting 
as proxies. This clearly indicates that 
the Legislature appreciated the difference 
and was providing therefor. The dis- 
tinction between proxies and the power 
given to trustees by voting trusts is well 
stated in Boyer v. Nesbit (227 Pa., 398), 
where it was said: “In answer it may be 
said that no question of the right to vote 
by proxy arises in this case. It seems 
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Colonial tradition giving an atmosphere of 
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institution. 
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perfectly clear that the proviso referred 
te has reference to formal proxies given 
by a stockholder authorizing the person 
designated therein to vote his stock at a 
meeting or an election. No proxy of any 
kind was given in the case at bar and 
therefore the sixty-day limitation has no 
application. In the present case the per- 
sens in whose names the stock stands on 
the books of the company vote the same 
as they have the prima facie right to 
dc under the express provisions of our 
statutes.” 

It is also contended that after the 
enactment of the amendment to the 
banking Law prohibiting voting trusts 
no one could lawfully join or enter an 
existing voting trust. The Banking Law 
merely prohibits the making of voting 
trust agreements in the future. It has 
nothing whatever to do with individual 
action in relation to existing agreements 
cr with the accrued rights of anyone 
connected with a bank under and by 
virtue of such pre-existing voting trusts. 
Their rights were fixed before the amend- 
ment was passed and may not be limited 
or curtailed thereby. 

It was stated by the court at Special 
Term that respondents or their represen- 
tatives have a right to buy stock if they 
see fit, and to acquire control of the 
bank. It may not be amiss to say that 
those who own the stock of the bank 
have a right to self-protection against 
any such threatened invasion. The right 
ot self-protection would seem to be en- 
titled to at least as much consideration 
from the court in its exercise of equitable 
jurisdiction as the rights of people who 
may be endeavoring to speculate or 
gamble in the bank's stock. It cannot 
he said now that the equities are not with 
the appellants. 

The orders should be reversed, with 
$10 costs and disbursements, and the in- 
junctions denied, with $10 costs. 

All concur. 


BANK LIABLE IN COLLECTING 
CHECKS ON AGENT'S UN- 
AUTHORIZED INDORSE- 
MENTS 


Atlantic Trust Co. v. Subscribers to 
Auto Ins. Exchange, Court of Ap- 
Atl. 


peals of Maryland, 133 
Rep. 319. 


A bank which collects checks on the 
unauthorized indorsements of the agent 
of the payee is liable to the payee for 
the amount misappropriated by the 
agent. An agent may have authority in 
this respect, but authority ro indorse can- 
not be implied from the fact that the 
agent is a commission agent or that the 
principal designates him as a resident 
manager. 

The plaintiff company was engaged in 
the business of insuring automobiles and 
had its home office in Philadelphia. In 
Baltimore, its resident agent was one 
Leland, who received his compensation 
in the form of commissions and person- 
ally paid all of the expenses of the Balti- 
more office. He solicited business on be- 
half of the plaintiff and collected 
premiums, which he forwarded to the 
plaintiff by his own personal check. He 
kad no actual authority to indorse checks 
payable to the plaintiff. 

Leland opened an accvuuntr in his in- 
dividual name in the defendant trust 
company. In this account he deposited 
checks payable to the order of the plain- 
tiff, which checks he indorsed with a 
rubber stamp found by him in his office 
when his agency began. The stamp was 
in this form “Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change, by Exchange Operators, Inc.” 
Underneath the stamp indorsement on 
each check he indorsed “J. W. Leland, 
Res. Manager.” He forwarded several 
checks against this account to the plain- 
tiff for premiums collected but he also 
checked out a sum of money from the 
account belonging to the plaintiff, fcr 


[Continued on page 398] 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


HE stage is set for the 
eleventh annual conven- 
the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., September 20 to 23 
inclusive. The program for 
the convention is the most 
comprehensive yet planned 
for any gathering of the as- 
sociation, and includes a wide 
range of timely and impor- 
tant subjects presented by a 
highly competent group of 
speakers, among whom are 
included many of the recog- 
nized leaders in the field of 
financial publicity. 

The exhibit of financial 


tion of 


advertising has been one of 
the features of the associa- 


CLINTON F. BERRY 
Chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the Detroit conven- 
ton and second vice-president 
ot the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association; assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust 

Company of Detroit. 


tion’s annual meeting for 
several years past, and in- 
cludes examples of the best 


advertising efforts of the 


CaRROLL RAGAN 


President of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association and adver- 
tising manager of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York. 


year made by leading banks 
and investment houses of the 
country. Plans for this 
year’s exhibit show that it 
will be the largest and most 
extensive of its kind ever 
shown. 

The convention will be di- 
vided into general and de- 
partment sessions, all to be 
held at the Hotel Statler, the 
general sessions being held on 
the morning of September 
21, and on the afternoon of 
September 22. Four depart- 
ment sessions will be held, 
centering, respectively, on 
savings, trust, investment and 


commercial advertising. The 
savings and trust sections 
will meet on the afternoon of 
September 21, and the in- 
vestment and commercial 
meetings will be held on the 
morning of September 22. 
The first day of the con- 
vention, Monday, September 
20, will be given over to the 
welcoming and registration 
of the delegates, and to a 
golf tournament. Thursday, 
September 23, the last day of 
the convention, will be 
known as “Industrial Day” 
and delegates to the conven- 
tion will be given an oppor- 
tunity to go through the 
Ford Motor Company’s huge 
plants and to visit the admin- 
istration building and the 
Ford Airport. A number of 


H. G. Hopapp 


Of the National City Bank of 
New York, first vice-president of 
the F. A. A., who will be made 
president at the close of the 
convention. 
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other interesting features are 
also planned for the closing 
The 


day of the convention. 


C. H. HAanpDeERson 
Publicity director of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who will act as chairman 
of the commercial department 
meeting during the F. A. A. 

convention in Detroit. 
the 


program of convention 


follows: 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


1.30 p. m. Annual golf 

tournament. 

First annual 

board of directors dinner. 
7.30 p. m. Extension com- 


mittee dinner. 


1.30 ®. MM. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


Morning session: 

9.00 a. m. Laurence P. 
Smith. Address of welcome. 
President Central Savings 
Bank, Detroit. 

9.10 a. m. James Schermer- 
horn. Address of welcome. 

9.25 a. m. President’s mes- 
sage. Carroll Ragan, United 
States Mortgage and Trust 


Company, New York City. 
10.00 a. m. John G. Jones. 
Address. Advertising director 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York City. “Fi- 
nancial Advertising as an 
Economic Factor.” 

10.45 a. m. Charles R. 
Wiers. Address. President 
Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, Boston. 

11.30 a. m. Paul R. Cher- 
ington. Address. Director of 
Research J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York 
City. “Media.” 

12.15 p.m. Luncheon. 
Speaker, “Eddie” Guest. 


Afternoon session: 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


2.00 p. m. Fred W. Ells- 


worth, chairman. Vice-presi- 


dent Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Or- 


leans. 


JuLIAN M. Case 
Manager business extension de- 
partment of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Detroit and chairman 
of the exhibit committee of the 

F. A. A. convention. 


Preliminary Remarks 


2.30 p. m. Guy W. Cooke. 


assistant cashier First Na 


F. W. ELtswortH 
Vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans and one of the 
founders of the Financial Adver- 


tisers’ Association, who will act 


as chairman of the savings de 
partment meeting. 


tional Bank, Chicago. “A 
Review of Savings Bank Ad 
vertising.” 

3.05 p. m. George K. 
Reed, vice-president Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York City. “Mass Plan 
of Advertising for Building 
Up Savings Accounts.” 

3.40 p. m. C. E. Auracher, 
assistant cashier Cedar Rap 
ids Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa. “How We Advertise 
for Savings Accounts i 
Cedar Rapids.” 

4.15 p m. H. G. Hodapp. 
National City Bank, New 
York City. “Methods Em 
ployed for Obtaining Savings 
Accounts in New York 
City.” 
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HOW BANKS 


ARE ADVERTISING 





5.00 p. m. adjournment. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


2,005.00 p. m. Ernest L. 
Colegrove, chairman. Assist 
ant trust officer Guarantee 
Trust Company, New York 
City. 

Preliminary Remarks 
Speakers: 

‘Julius C. Peter, vice-presi- 
dent Detroit Trust Company, 
Detroit. “The New Business 
Department in Perspective.” 

Miss Nora Kirch, manager 
f women’s department 
Louisville Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky: “The 
Value of Women in the 
Trust Field.” 

Theodore Tefft Weldon, 
vice-president William Elliott 
Graves, Incorporated, Chi- 
ago. “The Coming Trend 
in Trust Advertising and 
New Business Effort.” 

Arthur F. Young, vice- 
president Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland. “The 
Trust Officer and Trust Ad- 


vertising.” 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
Morning session: 

INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


9.00 a. m. Opening re- 
marks by the chairman of the 
meeting: Paul T. Bollinger, 
of Harris, Small & Co. 

9.05 a.m. Address: ““Mak- 
ing Advertising Safe for the 
Reputable Investment Deal- 
et,” by Edward L. Greene. 
Managing Director National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc. 


9.35 a. m. Outline of the 
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Saving Time for You 
° ° ° 
in Handling Your Savings 
Whe arrangement of our savings department in four divisions or units 
and the installation of the most modern time and labor saving equip- 
meut reduce to the very minimum the time and effort of our customers in 
making their deposits and withdrawals. 
This does away with long waiting in line at the windows and assures 
Prompt, courteous service to every depositor. 


These features, together with the roominess and comforts of our new 
and completed savings quaryers, make this bank an ideal place for your 


Your savings will draw intere~t frow February first if deponted on or 
before Tuesday the tenth. Savings banking hours dre 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
week days—Saturdavs, all day,9 A.M. 008 P.M. 


Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bans 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange Nationa! Bank 


LLE, JACKSON, CLAKK AND QUINCY STRECCIs- 





CHICAGO 








Appealing to the depositor’s sense of convenience in a 
well balanced and carefully constructed advertisement. 


work of the Investment De- 
partment Research Commit- 
tee by its chairman: A. E. 
Bryson, of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc. 

9.45 a. m. Report by the 
chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Markets: H. G. 
Hodapp, of The National 
City Company. 

10.00 a. m. Discussion. 

10.15 a. m. Report by the 
chairman of the Sub-Com- 


mittee on Media: H. B. 
Matthews, of S. W. Straus 
& Co. 

10.30 a. m. Discussion. 

10.45 a. m.- Report by the 
chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Methods: Paul T. 
Bollinger, of Harris, Small 
& Co. 

11.00 a. m. Discussion. 

11.15 a. m. Report by the 
chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Direct Mail Ad- 

















Banking Service until Midnight daily—«. sia orsics 





PEOPLES BANK 
and 








THE ACT 


THAT FOREVER DISPELLED FEAR 
OF CURRENCY PANICS 








Three of a series of advertisements of a Philadelphia bank stressing the value of the services 
of the Federal Reserve System to member banks. 


vertising: Edmond Boushelle, 

of A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
11.30 a. m. Discussion. 
11.45 a. m. Address: “The 

Bond House and Its Adver- 





ce the World in 1926 on 
ABA Travelers Cheques 


de te age Cop ABA Tes ov Crome 
Fi 
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One of the reasons why A. B. A. 

Travelers’ Cheques are so well 

known and so widely used may 

be laid to the consistently good 

advertising, of which the above 
is an example. 


tising,” by Edgar G. Criswell, 
manager of the Financial De- 
partment of the “Quality 
Group.” 

12.15 p. m. Adjournment. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

9.00-12.15. C. H. Hander- 
son, chairman. Publicity di- 
rector Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Preliminary remarks 
Speakers: 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice- 
president First National 
Bank, St. Louis. “Backing 
Up the Advertising by the 
Personnel.” 

Charles Kettering, vice- 
president General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit. “The 
Bank and the Public.” 

Robert W. Updegraff, 
Lillibridge Company, New 
York City. “The Banker as 
a Retailer.” 

12.15. p. m. Luncheon. 
Speaker, “Ralph Parlette.” 
Afternoon session: 

2.00 p. m. Financial adver- 
tising “Clinic.” 

3.30 p. m. Speaker. 


4.15 p.. m. Business gs 
sion. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


“Industrial Day.” 


“ANSWER the Roll-Call” an 
“The Most Practical Day o 
All” are the titles of two in 
geniously planned and wel 
presented savings folders 
published by the Minnesot 
Loan and Trust Company «i 
Minneapolis. 


“Trusts Established Now’ 
is the title of a well wnitte 
booklet on trust service pu 
lished by the State Stre 


Trust Company of Boston 


“Don Hernando De Soto”! 
the title of the most recentl 
published booklet of 
series entitled “Romani 
Fortunes of History” whic 
is being issued by the Ban 
of America, New York. 


“Trust Service for Wome 
is the title of a folder prints 
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in colors recently issued by 
the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 


“How Banks Increase Their 
Business” is the title of a 
new book by G. Prather 
Knapp, formerly advertising 
manager of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, later vice-president of 
the Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion, and now editorial and 
business director of the 
Rand-McNally Banking 
Publications. 

Mr. Knapp’s book is a 
logically arranged an d 
forcefully presented com- 
mentary on new business and 
public relations activities of 
hanks, based on twenty 
years of varied and prac- 
tical experience in the fields 
which the text covers. 
Throughout the book the 


sions with numerous concrete 
and specific examples of ac- 
tual experiences of banks ia 
building business. 

One of the most useful 
features of Mr. Knapp’s 
book is his clarification of the 
functions of the new busi- 
ness or public relations de- 
partment. He classifies and 
analyzes these functions in a 
thorough and enlightening 
manner. Any one interested 
in the work of bank develop- 
ment will benefit by a care- 
ful reading of this book. 


“THE Public Utility in 
1950” is the title of a folder 
published by Morris F. Fox 
& Co., investment bankers, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The fold- 
er includes a number of in- 
teresting extracts from the re- 
port of the Power Survey 
Committee of the National 





F All in the Day’s Work 


ARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY . 











A pictorial representation, am- 
plified by concise paragraphs of 
copy, telling the story of eight 
actual incidents in which the 
bank rendered some specific con- 
structive service to its customers. 


uuthor supports his conclu- 

















Travelling Abroa 
By the ability of any of its branch offices to obtain 
Passports and to establish credits with foreign 
agents or make any other necessary arrangement 
for money requirements abroad, the Westminster 
Bank is able-to relieve its customers of some of 
the more irksome preliminaries of a journey 

overseas, at the same time eliminating the 
tisk of loss entailed by the theft 
of paper money carried on 
the person or in 
luggage 


Stocks and Shares 
The replacement of documents lost by fire or chett 
costs at least an outlay of time, trouble, and expense. 
Should ‘bearer securities’ be involved, the dead joss 
will inevitably be heavier. The Westminster Bank re- 
minds its customers that it is always willing to take 
charge uf securities or other documents, and in this 
connection it will be pleased to detach and collect cou- 
pons and tocredit dividends direct tocustomers’ 
accounts. Full information of these 
and kindred services will be 
given by any Branch 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Fvidence of the display of modern technique in the handling of British bank advertising 
§ given in the above reproduced advertisements of one of the “big five” of London's banks. 
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A Balance 
in the Bank 


'HE allowance of the house- 

wife, or the salary of the bus- 
iness girl, will last longer and go 
farther if paid into the Bank and 
withdrawn only as required. 
The temptation to spend for un- 
necessary things will be less, and 
the balance to carry forward 
each month will be greater. 


Ladies will receive courteous, helpful 
attention from eur Staff. 


~ The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Ten Branches in Hamilton, including Mt. Hamilton 








Electric Light Association— 
Great Lakes Division, affect- 
ing conditions in the elec- 


Our neighbors to the north are also doing advertising 
of a very modern nature, marked by good layout, art 
work and copy. 


trical industry in 1950 and 
contains a chart in colors 
showing the arrangement of 


HES, 


generating centers and truni 
lines to meet the estimatei 
energy requirements in the 
power survey territory in 
1950. 


THE Columbus Clearing 
House Banks of Columbu: 
Ohio, ran a very interesting 
co-operative campaign in 
Columbus newspapers prior 
to the introduction of the 
service charge by banks in 
that locality, taking full pag 
space for the advertisements 
The copy was of an educa 
tional nature pointing out t 
the public the necessity of 
keeping a _ reasonably safe 
checking account balance in 
order that their accounts 
might be carried without los 
to the bank. One of thee 
advertisements bearing the 
heading “Your Bank Check 
and Two and a Half Million 
Others” reads as follows: 
“The Banks of Columbus 
—including your bank—are 
earnestly striving to render 


af the guewey to the Pacchc we oe cng 
wart mart —che teeming (U3 he! horde 
(the eams of the world. Goods thet are the product 


‘Ouklen: 














A group of readable and well illustrated advertisements on foreign trade published by 2 


California bank. 
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the fullest possible measure 
of financial service. Probably 
the most familiar symbol of 
this effort is the bank check. 
This represents the great 
convenience and _— security 
with which modern financial 
institutions have surrounded 
the exchange of money. 
“You, as a depositor, help 
to create satisfactory banking 





Clearing 
‘olumbus, 
teresting 
aign in 
ers prior 


Twelve Windows Instead of Five 


_ Many of you are probably wondering just what the 
United States National will look like in the interior 
when all the present alterationos are-eompleted. 


One improvement which you will appreciate is the 
installation ef seven new windows, making a total of 


1 of the 
banks in 
full page 
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ng out t 
essity of 
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ank—are 
o render 


service only when you keep 
your checking account in a 
sound condition. When you 
keep an average daily bal- 
ance in excess of your check 
requirements, you help pay 
for the convenient service of 
a checking account. ‘When 
your balance is allowed to 














oad 
CTs of this Bank, 
originating with its 


ounders in 1889, has pro- 


vided for intimate per 
sonal contact between 
officers and depositors—a 
Peoples Banking Service. 


»-day individuals 


business concerns 
Buffalo are 
served by five friendly 
ottices of “the bank where 


throughout 


you feel at home.” The 
Peoples Bank invites your 
account 


hPEOPLES BANK 9 BUFFALO 
« Sanh where you feel at home 
A our Deponters 


+ Se Man « Topp: Sts 
. Muchegen Pre + Pony 











A well balanced advertisement 


‘tressing the personal eiemcnt in 


banking. 


twelve—six commercial, two savings, two colle: tion and 
exchange and two statement windows. 
much greater case you will have when you come_in to 
make deposits or withdrawal: 


“The 
United States 
National Bank 


Imagine how 


Salem.Oregon 





This Oregon bank emphasizes convenience to depositors 
in the copy in the above advertisement regarding altera- 


tions of its main banking room. 


The layout of this 


advertisement presents a good example of how white 
space may be used to advantage rather than wasted. 


fall within a close margin of 
your needs, the bank pays all 
the cost of the service and is 
operating, as far as you are 
concerned, at a loss. 

“Approximately two and 
one-half million checks are 
handled by Columbus banks 
every month. There is a 
definite relation between 
your individual check and 
this huge volume which 
represents many millions of 
dollars and of which yours is 
a part. 

“In accepting your ac- 
count, the bank takes its ob- 
gations seriously. It sur- 
rounds your financial affairs 
with every known conven- 
ience and safeguard. If 
you, as a depositor, take your 
account seriously and main- 
tain a reasonable surplus, you 


make it possible for banks to 
operate like every other suc- 
cessful business—at a profit. 
Those who do not maintain 
such a surplus place a bur- 
den on others. 

“The co-operation of com- 
mercial bank customers in 
maintaining a sound check- 
ing account always produces 
improved banking accommo- 
dations. The majority of 
Columbus bank customers 
keep safe checking account 
balances. It is only fair that 
all others should do likewise.” 


“A GIANT Among Nations” 
is the title of a memorial 
booklet recently published by 
the Trust Company of North 
America, New York, in com- 


[Continued on page 384] 
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answered by yes or no; it 
provokes a trend of thought 
in your own mind and, if you 
want to know how the writer 
would answer it, you will 
read this article. 
some of the requirements of 
good questions that may be 
used as headlines for adver- 
tisements 
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‘Use our service station 


By letting us help plan your spending 
By letting us help you plan to save 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS | 


CHICAGO 








| 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS I 





An ingenious and skillfully prepared advertisement of a 
Chicago bank, the contents of which can be grasped in 
a moment's time. 


WHAT QUESTIONS MAKE GOOD 
HEADLINES | 


By Harry B. WINSOoR 


-the title Many | bank 


cannot be 


HAT headline 
of this article— 
for headlines. 


others do not. 


Those are 
this subject, 
obvious 
questions in general 
given. 


advertising 
men seem to prefer questions 
Some of these 
headlines provoke thought, 
A few exam- 
ples will be cited shortly. 
For the purpose of making 
the writer's ideas clear on 
a few rather 
observations upon 


There are two classes 


of questions which should bk 
emphasized and they will bk 
divided arbitrarily into ques 
tions that can be answered by 
yes or no, and questions that 
cannot be so answered. Ap 
example of the first class: 
“Are You Going to Europe?” 
There are only two possible 
direct answers, yes or no. An 
example of the other class: 
“What Would You D 
With $1000?” Every man, 
woman and child will have, 
or will make an answer t 
that question and you can 
not reply with a yes or no 
Under the first classifica 
tion there are three less defi 
nite groups: Questions that 
will take yes as the answer in 
the majority of cases, as: 
“Would You Like More 
Money?” Questions that take 
no for an answer nine times 
out of ten, as: “Would You 
Leave Your Front Door Open 
All Night?” Questions that 
may take either yes or no de 
pending on other circum 
stances. The example first 
given falls in that class: “Are 
You Going to Europe?” 
Under the second classi 
fication, namely 
that require a complete e 
pression for reply, there are 
four classes. They are: Ques 
tions as to time, “When Wil 
You Be Independent?” Ques 
tions of place, “Wher 
Would You Like to Live?” 
Questions of possession, 
“Whose Wishes Will Be ln 
Your Will?” Questions that 
require a wide variety ° 
answers not classified. 


questions 
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Usually the question head- 
ing that cannot be answered 
by yes or no is desirable, al- 
though questions can be 
asked in which one of these 
two words is the logical 
answer, and where a trend of 
thought is started that will 
be of benefit to the adver- 
tier. Usually, however, it is 
safer to frame the question so 
that no other answer is pos- 
ible except the type you 
want. 


WHAT WORDS SHOULD START 
QUESTIONS 


There are certain words 
that are used in most ques- 
tions and these will indicate 
ina general way the type of 
answer without phrasing the 
complete question. In other 
words, you can choose your 
start so as to aim for the 
reply you want by picking 
one of the words in the two 
lists that follow: 

Words to start questions 
that can be answered by 
“yes” or “no:” Are, can, do, 
have, is, may, should, would, 
will. 

Words to start questions 
that require a statement for 
reply: How, what, when, 
where, whose, why, which. 

In an analysis of 441 bank 
advertisements, thirty-six had 
headlines in question form. 
It is interesting to see how 
they were divided according 
to the word list above. Elev- 
en headlines began with 
“Are.” Second on the list 
came “Why” with a score of 








WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 








FRANK MERRILL 


Advertising manager Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. MERRILL has been with the Northwestern 

National Bank for more than thirty years and has 
been in charge of the institution's advertising since 1915. 
Under his direction the advertising of the Northwestern, 
with its “covered wagon” emblem, has become widely and 
favorably known. Mr. Merrill edits the bank's monthly 
trade letter, The Northwestern National Bank Review, 
which is both very readable and inviting in appearance. 
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six. “Do” and “How” each 
had four. “What” was the 
word used by _ three. 
“Which,” “Have” and “Is” 
had two each and “Should,” 
One question, “De- 
pendent on you?” I listed 
as miscellaneous although it 
really belonged with “Is,” for 
the spirit of the question was 
“Is he dependent on you?” 
This division would give a 
score of twenty-one to the 
“yes or no” group and a score 
of fifteen to the other group. 

A few of the questions 
that take the yes or no reply 
follow. Notice how many 
can be passed off without 
further thought unless you 
are deliberately looking for 
answers as we are in this 
study. “Should People Bor- 
row Money?” “Are You 
Looking for a Banking Con- 
nection?” “Is Your Backbone 
Well Developed?” “Are You 
a Sprinter?” “Are You Go- 
ing to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago?” “Have 
You Made Your Will?” 
“Are You Going to Eu 
rope?” “Do you Buy on the 
Instalment Plan?” “Are You 
Studying the Course of 
Trade?” “Are You a Gamb- 
ler?” “Is this Want-Ad 
Yours?” “Are You Making 
the Burglary Business Profit- 
able?” 


one. 


INTRIGUING THE READER 


the 


Some of questions 


above are excellent. Take for 
example “Should People Bor- 
row Money?” 


If you know, 


the answer is yes or no. But 
how many know the answer 
without reading the copy? 
This is excellent handling of 
a hard question by the First 
National Bank of Canton, 
Ohio. “Is Your Backbone 
Well Developed?” Yes or 
no, this question provokes a 
reading of the ad to know 
just what it means. It head- 
ed an advertisement pub- 
lished by the Minneapolis 
Trust Company. “Are You a 
Sprinter?” in an advertise- 
ment by the Alliance First 
National Bank, Alliance, 
Ohio, is another in this same 
category. The First National 
Bank of Brooklyn uses “Are 
You Studying the Course of 
Trade?” which can be an- 
swered yes or no. But notice 
about this ad that those who 
answer yes will read on for 
further light along the same 
line. Those who answer no, 
and need that study in their 
businesses, will read from a 
sense of duty. The First 
National Bank of Boston 
used the line “Is this Want- 
Ad Yours?” To answer that, 
the reader had to read the 
ad. In turn this bit of copy 
led him on into the advertise- 
ment proper; a well thought- 
out plan tied up with a ques- 
tion headline. 

Usually it is more difficult 
to write a good “yes or no” 
question than one that can- 
not be answered by either of 
those little words. Here are 
a group of the latter: 
“Which Advice Will You 
Take?” “How Much Is Your 





Money Worth?” “Does Your 
Check Go by Air Line or 
Slow Freight?” “Why Not a 
Trip to Europe?” “Why do 
we say: Save 10 Per Cent. of 
Your Income?” “What Does 
the Future Hold for You?” 
“How Soon Can You Save a 
Thousand Dollars?” “How 
Many Contacts Have You 
with this Bank?” Of these, 
one of the best is, “What 
Does the Future Hold for 
You?” To everyone with 
even a spark of ambition, 
that question starts thoughts 
that, directed by this ad of 
the Fayette Title and Trust 
Company of Uniontown, 
Pa., should have the desired 
result. Another good one is 
the next, “Does your check 
go, etc.” The business man 
would be much interested in 
this graphic presentation of 
the value of Federal Reserve 
membership, by the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. “How Soon 
Can You Save a Thousand 
Dollars?” is also good. The 
answer should be found in 
the ad. This headline was 
taken from a Pottsville, Pa. 
paper in an ad of the Penn 
sylvania National Bank. The 
last in the group above, 
“How Many Contacts Have 
You With This Bank?” 
suggests a review in the 
reader's mind of his use of 
that bank and it also suggests 
some profitable contact that 
may be overlooked. This 
headline is by the Geo. D. 
Harter Bank of Canton, 
Ohio. 
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In the use of the latter 
class of questions as head- 
lines for advertisements, 
there is one thing to guard 
against, namely, the natural 
laziness of the reading pub- 
lic. By that I mean the in- 
dination to read only what 
simulates thought or curi- 
osity or interest and not that 
which merely instructs. The 
test to apply to questions in 
this case is: Will the reader 
reply “I don’t know,” and 
pass by? Notice that in all 
the example of the second 
group above except the last 
one, the answer might be “I 
don't know nor care” and 
the ad passed over. Of course, 
in many, many cases, the 
question that excites interest 
in the ambitious, even though 
the lazy may reply “I don’t 
know,” is a good question for 
a bank ad headline, because 
we appeal particularly to 
ambitious people. 

After such an analysis of 
question headlines, a method 
or plan should naturally 
evolve itself. The process 
that is a logical conclusion to 
the points brought out in the 
discussion above, is simple. It 
consists in framing carefully 
the desired answer, frequent- 
ly from copy prepared “head- 
less” and then phrasing the 
question so as to insure in 
the largest possible number 
of cases, the desired reply. 


WRITING TRAVEL ADVERTISE- 
MENT HEADLINES 


As an example, let us take 





the problem of writing an ad- 





OUR SERVICE EXTENDS TO THE CABLES ENDS 








Going 


your attention. The 





736 South Hill Street 


to Iravel? 


... When you leave on your journey 


be sure that ag of importance has had 


ITIZENS Bank can help 
you with the following: 


Letters of Credit ~Travelers Checks 

Passport Information 

Forwarding My Mail 

Cirmens Bank Letters of Introduction 

Money by Cable in Emergency 

Making My Will—Keeping My Valuables 

Collecting My Income~Paying Taxes, etc. 
OF LOS ANGELES 

CITIZENS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 























303 South Broadway 








23 CONVENIENT OFFICES THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 











This advertisement is well presented in every particular, 
and may easily be assumed to have drawn the attention 
and interest of prospective travelers. 


vertisement on travel services. 
Before writing either copy or 
headline, we decide that we 
want to appeal to a class of 
readers whose thoughts run 
something like this: “I’m so 
busy cleaning up my work 
I wish somebody would see 
to the reservations for my 
trip for me. And then I'll 
need some money to take 
along. I wonder how to 
carry it? There’s a passport 
to see to and no end of other 





















trouble. I've certainly got a 
lot of details that I'd like to 
be relieved of.” Now, in that 
last sentence is the answer 
that we can use as our prem- 
ise. So we plan the ad to 
tell how we can care for all 
travel details and urge a con- 
sultation. Naturally enough 
our headline becomes, “Of 
What Travel Troubles May 
We Relieve You?” The read- 
er, glancing through his 
paper hastily sees those eight 
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and 
1Mr. Martin 


Although of course 
they need no intro- 
duction to their 
many friends. 


The obliging teller in Window Num- 
ber One A large part of his day's 
work is devoted to waiting upon the 
many lady clients who take advan- 
tage of the special wicket provided 
for their convenience in Window 
Number One. 


Herb Says: 


‘I'm used to having the ladies call 
me Mr. Botkin, and I don't suppose 
that can be helped. But I prefer to 
hear just plain ‘Herb,"—it sounds 
vo much more friendly."’ 

When it comes to smooth speed in 
handling money, Mr. Botkin is the 
pacemeker. It's fascinating to watch 


Assistant teller and bookkeeper. He 
assists at the tellers’ windows while 
the regular tellers are at lunch or on 
vacation, and helps out in the double 
wickets in Window Number One at 
cush times. 


Gilbert Says: 


“I like my work, particularly the 
dealing with customers. I get a good 
bit of that in the bookkeeping end of 
my job, too, it’s just ss im 
portant there as it is in the tellers’ 
windows.” 

Mr. Martin strikes the key-note of 
our policy: — Consideration of the 
customer always comes first. 


Mr. Botkin and Mr. Martin are representative examples of 
the trained organisation with which you deal at the 


Affisated 
with the 
Merchants Trust 
end Savings Co. 


piper 
Watch f 


others 
to be lsshed. 


LET’S GET BETTER ACQUAINTED! 











How Robert H. Myers, advertising manager of the 
Merchants National Bank of Muncie, Indiana, pictures 


his bank's personality. 


On the accompanying pages Mr. 


Myers tells the story of the unique series of advertise- 
ments which his bank has recently published. 


words. 


He says, “Oh, lots. 
Let's see what all you'll do?” 


The question headline has 
done its work. 


PICTURING THE BANK’S 
PERSONALITY ? 


By Rospert H. Myers 
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stitution is just 
trustworthy, just as capable, 
just as friendly as are the in- 


INCE any banking in- 
as 


dividual members of its whole 
organization, we are content 
to rest our claim for public 
favor on the test of our 


standing invitation — Let’ 
Get Better Acquainted.” 

The above words were the 
the concluding copy in 3 
rather unique series of news 
paper advertisements recent: 
ly published by the Mer- 
chants National Bank and 
the Merchants Trust and 
Savings Company (affliated) 
of Muncie, Indiana, the 
“Let's Get Better Acquaint- 
ed” line being the series slo- 
gan. 

But the copy was not the 
unique thing about _ the 
series: The advertisements 
carried pictures of the active 
staff members of the banking 
institution, and it was around 
these illustrations that the 
series was built. 

The campaign was con’ 
ceived with the idea in mind 
that the most important ele’ 
ment entering into the “sale” 
of a bank's services is the 
“personality of the bank,” 
which we interpret to mean 
the composite personality of 
all our employes and officers 
Every member of our joint 
organization — forty-one in 
all—was included in_ the 
“photograph campaign, 
whether he or she was ? 
“contact employe” or not 
For it was reasoned that 
every individual on the staf 
has an important part to play 








in the satisfactory rendering 
of personal service to 0 
clients and the public gen 
erally. 

Each 


sides reproducing the like 


advertisement, b 


nesses of staff members af 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 





sme individual copy, also 
gave a brief outline of their 
respective parts in the serv- 
ices of the two Merchants 
Banks, so that the entire 
campaign constituted not 
only an “official family al- 
bum” but also an education- 
al and informative catalog of 
the complete and diversified 
facilities of a modern bank- 
ing institution. 

The series created more in- 
terested and favorable com- 
ment than any bank cam- 
paign with which the writer 
has had experience. It might 
be added that its effect upon 


the subjects of the advertise-- 


ments themselves (who, by 
the way, had an important 
hand in shaping their own 
individual copy) naturally 
was not unfavorable. 

The series ran for twenty- 
two weeks, commencing Oc- 
tober 19, 1925, and ending 
March 9, 1926. Publication 
(usually 3 columns by 10 
inches in one daily paper; 2 
columns by 10 inches in the 
other Muncie newspaper) 
was made each week, usually 
on Tuesdays. The same 
position in the papers was 
secured for each number, by 
special arrangement. 

First copy was a prelim- 
inary announcement (2 col- 
umns by 7 inches). Then 
came twenty advertisements 
each containing two pictures 
of staff members. The order 
of appearance was not ac- 
cording to rank or on any 
other basis, but was purpose- 
ly mixed up. The last num- 








Stock Growers Bank News 


Vol XI. 





Worland, Wyo. March 17, 1926. No. 10. 





It’s a boy! 


George Muirhead III arrived in time on March 15th so 
George Muirhead II could cable George Muirhead I that his new- 
born grandson sent him g¢ ings on the i of his 82nd 
birthday. A happy coincidence! All’s well todate. 


That gives the Stockgrowers Bank force all the possible 
styles and combinations in families. The Nichols have two lovely 
girls. The Cunninghams have two sturdy sons. Now come the Muir- 
heads with a daughter and a boy. 








Cashier Cunningh is planning a trip to Glasgow, Scot- 
land, ‘this summer to visit his mother. Mrs. Cunningham and the 
two boys will accompany him. He has not been home for 17 years. 


What’s this talk about paving the streets in Worland? Here 
is a little country town with a staggering bonded indebtedness of 
$170,000. wanting to take on citified airs on a present-day farm- 
ers’ salary. That’s not all either. The feed line to the water sy- 
stem seems to have sprung leaks from end to end. That’ll be more 
taxes or bonds pretty soon. Pile up debt upon debt and the over- 
head gets so burdensome that nobody dare own property in Wor- 
land because of the. already extortionate taxes. Nor does it help 
any to say they are no larger than so-and-so other towns. Who 
wants to be compared to financial cripples. The more the taxes 
and overhead, the easier it is for the mailorder houses to un- 
dersell local merchants. It is trae the streets have been in shock- 
ing condition. Wouldn’t a load or two of gravel here and there in 
the bad places, fix things till there are more people or money. A 
debt ridden town can ill afford extra men on the pay roll, but rid- 
ring a gravel wagon between jobs and mm spare hours would even- 
tually surface all the ruts. 


I don’t think that I told you of buying the old Billie Brown 
quarter section farm across the Big Horn River from the Rairden 
beet dump. It was originally broken up and farmed by the late 
Matthias Bosch. I have repeatedly stated in these columns that I 
believed now was the time to buy land. It is cheap. 


G. C. Muirhead, President. 








One of the readable and human advertisements which 
George Muirhead, president, writes every week for the 
Stockgrowers Bank of Worland, Wyoming. 


ber carried only one picture 
(that of the writer, copy not 
written by himself), and a 
resume, or “wind-up,” of the 
series, which is partly given 
at the beginning of this 
article. 

As the campaign neared its 
end, requests began to be 
heard from clients and 
friends for the publication in 
booklet form of the entire 
series. Accordingly, such a 
booklet (28 pages and cover, 


size 7 by 11 over all, with 
envelopes) was _ prepared, 
using the newspaper plates 
for the bulk of the copy, at a 
big saving in composition 
cost—--adding only a fore- 
word, a page listing our two 
boards of directors, and a 
conclusion. The cover was 
imperial blue, with the series 
slogan imprinted in gold. 

It is idle to discuss costs, 
since that of photography, 
engraving and printing varies 
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We Want You to Consider 
Our Past and Their Future! 


The Chemical has grown old in 
the service of four generations 
of depositors — serving them 
faithfully in times of prosperity 
—protecting them fully in times 
of adversity—fully equipped to 
act in every trust capacity. 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE AT TWENTY-NINTH STREET 





The above advertisement implies a great deal in a very 
few words, no one of which is wasted. 


somewhat, and newspaper 
space rates vary a great deal. 
Suffice to say that special 
group rates were obtained 
for our photography and en- 
graving, and that we consid- 
ered the campaign wel! worth 
its entire cost. 


HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING 
[Continued from page 377] 
memoration of the Philadel- 
phia Sesqui-Centennial. The 


copy for the booklet was 
written by Col. Thomas H. 





Birch, president of the com. 
pany and former United 
States Minister to Portugal, 
and gives a concise and im: 
pressive picture of the de 
velopment and resources of 
the United States. 


THE First National Bank 
Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company has published a 
number of very original 
folders on the subjects of the 
making of a will and the ad- 
vantages of consistent saving 
The folders are presented in 
the form of legal documents 
or engraved certificates in im- 
itation of mortgages, shares 
of stock, insurance policies, 
etc., and have a number of 
very strong attention-getting 
qualities. 


“BANKING Explained” is the 
title of a booklet published 
by the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
and written by Allard A 
Calkins, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the institution. The 
booklet gives a readable and 
understandable — explanation 
of such matters as the Cali 
fornia bank act, department 
banks, branch banks, banks 
and bankers’ hours, limited 
authority of bank employes. 
what happens after the bank 
closes for business, idle 
money and loans, factors gow 
erning the making of loans 
why caution is necessary, 
subject of identification. 
drawing against unccllected 
funds, overdrafts, indorse’ 
ments, prompt presentation 
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€ Build a shoe 
shoes will cost about $100,000 a pair 


lower cost per car.a 


of shoes comes down to a rei 


: profit per unit, but higher profit per year. 
i © We have served many nationally known organizations. 
| May we arrange an interview! 


4 Corporation Finance Deparement 


i Mercanti ny | 
it Membre fodere! Ge | 
1H Brme frien ‘Pheer Dele | 
\e EIGHTH AND Locust =TO ST. CHARLES | 
| 
i} 


1H SAINT LOUIS 





Two unusual advertisements of a St. Louis trust company, emphasizing the company’s 





VOLUME | 
—a way to greater service and profit | 


REATER PROFIT to business is often a question of 

G lower price to the consumer. - - - Reduce the out- 

put of a large automobile factory by one-half and 

what is the result? Higher overhead per sale and larger 

profit per car, but smaller profit per year, because of the 
greater cost to the man who buys the finished car. 


factory just to serve one family and the 


ircle of buyers, with smaller 


| 
E € Double the output of the auto factory and the result us 
ci 
i} profit per car, but greater profit per year. 

4 


© Let the shoe factory serve 100,000 families and the price | 
figure. 


or of ce oe op 


| 
iH « fad Mercantile Trust “eeepc a os np ped equipped 
\ 

\ 


Capital @ Susp! 














The Trend of the Times 


CONSOLIDATION 


ECAUSE economy has become a 

national watchword, and be- 
cause low price to the consumer 
fom lower operating costs 


finally, because government has 
en Roosevelt's advice, and now 
penalizes conduct — yy size — — 

therefore 
\g) to merge business copulation. 4 
| higher efficiency. ee a a ae oe 
The Mercantile Trust Company is espe- 
equipped to handle consolidations, 

refinancing, and has 











is toward 


become a business watchword, and 








SainT Lous 





facilities 


for handling consolidations, mergers and refinancing. 


of checks, care in writing 
checks, protest of checks, 
stopping payment of checks, 
statements, etc. In the back 
tf the booklet the bank 
gives a list of its branches at 
which additional copies of 
the booklet may be obtained 


on request. 


“How a School District Can 
Obtain a Better Price for Its 
Bonds” by Tom K. Smith, 
Vice-president Investment 
Bankers Association of 
America, “The Common 
Sense of Sound Investing” by 
Samuel O. Rice, educational 
director of the Investment 
Bankers Association of 
America, “The Investor and 
the Investment Banking 
Business” and “The Invest- 


ment Account of the Smaller 
Community’s Bank” are four 
booklets which have recently 
come into this office and 
which constitute a part of a 
series of well written and at- 
tractively prepared booklets 
published by the educational 
department of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America. 


“THE Wheat Flour Milling 
Industry” is the title of a 
booklet published by the 
Union Trust Company of 
Chicago and dealing with 
the underlying trends and 
present tendencies in the in- 
dustry. This booklet is one 
of a series of timely and read- 
ably presented studies of im- 
portant industries with which 


the bank has had specialized 


experience. 


AT the beginning of the sum- 
mer season just before the 
exodus of apartment house 
dwellers in the city to the 
country began, the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., tried out the 
scheme of giving wide dis- 
tribution by hand in apart- 
ment house letter boxes to 
well designed blotters con- 
taining copy on the bank’s 
special storage vaults for pro- 
tection of their valuables 
during the vacation season. 


“Bonpbs and Bond Buying” 
is the title of a very present- 
able and profusely illustrated 
booklet, printed in attractive 
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How Much Have 
You Invested 
in Yourself? 


A Savings Account is 
a Dividend on Your 
Investment in Yourself 


Nearly everyone realizes that whatever he 
is, or whatever he hopes ta be, depends 
entirely on himself. In other words, you 
yourself are your chief investment. 

Are you paying dividends on your invest- 
ment? That is, are you producing a surplus 
over and above éhe amount required for your 
living expenses? 

If you are, then that surplus does not 
represent a dividend unless. it is saved and 
put to work. As long as it slides through 
your fingers you can hardly consider it a 
dividend-on your efforts. 

Put that surplus. away in a Savings Ac- 
count, then ndéte the difference in the -divi- 
dends you are paying on youfself. Every 
dollar of this fund is busy eaming and help- 
ing to increasé your dividends. Then. too, 
the rate of. dividends ycu pay yourself is 
limited only by your own effurts to save. 





Colorado Title & Trust ‘Co. Colorado Springs National Bank 
Colorado Savings Bank —‘Fiirst National Bank 
Exchange National Bank 











One of a series of co-operative savings advertisements 


run by the banks of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


also recently published a 
folder entitled “A Message 
to Bond Buyers of the North- 
west,” which follows the 


colors and published by the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. This company has 


same readable and attention 
getting form of presentation 
as the booklet just mentioned 


“THE Union Trust Teller,” 
weekly employes’ house or- 
gan of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
published what it calls a 
“Junior Issue.” This num- 
ber is very interestingly got- 
ten up and is profusely illus 
trated with snapshots of chil 
dren of the officers and em 
ployes of the bank. 


THE Commercial National 
Bank of Peoria, Ill., has pub 
lished a booklet “The Ro- 
mance of Peoria.” The book: 
let is published in two colors, 
contains a number of well 
executed line drawings and 
the copy is interesting and 
well presented. 


THE Banks of Houston, Tex 
as, are conducting a twelve 
months co-operative outdoor 
advertising campaign. Twen 
ty-two standard poster pan’ 
els, eleven by twenty-five 
feet, located in strategic 
positions about the city 9 
Houston are being used in 
the campaign. All the pox 
ters bear the slogan “Keep @ 
Worthwhile Balance in the 
Bank.” Copy accompanying 
this slogan is changed every 
thirty days. The cost of the 
campaign is prorated among 
the banks of Houston, the 
burden of the expense being 
borne by the large banks whi 
will benefit most from the 
campaign. 
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Quick Collection Specialists 


2 O@ 


In the center of the Nation’s workshop 


4 
a 


Private wires to the country’s finan- 
cial centers— 


Connections with nearly 1,000 Ameri- 
can Banks and 5,000 banks in Europe. 


In a word, equipped to give exception- 
ally quick and efficient service on 
collections. 


me UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 Millions 
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MASS survey by thousands of 
bankers will be made of the na- 
tion and its business conditions 
firsthand this fall in connection with the 
movement of the members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association from all parts 
of the continent to attend the fifty-second 
annual convention of the organization 
at Los Angeles in October. Information 





© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Oscar WELLS 
President American Bankers Associa- 


tion and president First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala. 


coming into the association’s head- 
quarters in New York from many di- 
rections discloses that an unusually large 
number of special trains and itineraries 
are being provided by the railroads for 
large bodies of the bankers from various 
sections of the country. These plans pro- 
vide opportunities for them to make 
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BANKERS WILL FLOCK TO COAST IN 
SPECIAL TRAINS TO A. B. A. MEETING 


stop-over visits at many of the important 
business and industrial centers and scenic 
attractions throughout the country. 

A number of the cities have sent to the 
association announcements of elaborate 
plans to afford the visiting bankers facil- 
ities for inspecting their developments. 
In addition to special trains two ocean 
liners from the Atlantic seaboard will 
give a large group of bankers a glimpse 
of America’s Latin-American and Pan- 
ama Canal interests along that route. 


THREE BANKERS’ SPECIALS FROM 
NEW YORK 


Three bankers’ special trains will run 
from New York City. The New York 
Central lines will dispatch its first special, 
to be designated as the Red Section, from 
Grand Central Station the afternoon of 
September 17. This section will be routed 
by the way of the Canadian Rockies and 
Pacific Northwest with stopovers at 
Banff, Lake Louise, Moraine Lakes and 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks, the Great 
Divide, Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, 
Shasta Springs, and San Francisco. The 
Green Section, the second New York 
Central special, will leave the afternoon 
of September 19 and go to Los Angeles 
by the way of Colorado with stopovers 
at Colorado Springs, the Garden of the 
Gods, Pike’s Peak, Denver, Rocky 
Mountain Park, Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco. The two sections will com 
bine at San Francisco and proceed by 
way of Yosemite National Park, Mari 
nosa Big Trees, Del Monte and Santa 
Barbara, arriving at Los Angeles October 
3, the day before the convention opens. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad also will 
run a bankers’ special by the Canadian 
Rockies and the Pacific Northwest, leav 
ing New York the evening of September 
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19. It will take on bankers at Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh and 
stopovers will be made at Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Banff, Jasper Nation- 
al Park, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco, with arrival 
at Los Angeles the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 3. 


SPECIALS FROM CHICAGO AND NEW 
ORLEANS 


Special trains will also run from Chi- 
cago and New Orleans. The Chicago 
special will leave the evening of Septem- 
ber 28 and will make stopovers at 
Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glen- 
wood Springs and Salt Lake City, ar- 
riving at Los Angeles early in the after- 
noon of October 3. The New Orleans 





© HAMPLAIN 


Tuomas R. PRESTON 
Second vice-president American Bank- 
ers Association and president Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


special will go to California over the 
Southern Pacific route leaving the eve- 
ning o: September 29, with stopovers at 


Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, and 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. It will arrive 
at Los Angeles the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 2. 

The Ohio Bankers Association is ar- 
ranging a special train tour that will take 





BLANK & STALLER 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


First vice-president American Bankers 
Association and president First Na- 


tional Bank of Chicago, III. 


a large part of the Ohio delegation to the 
convention, leaving Chicago the morning 
of September 23. There will be stops 
at Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Zion 
Park Lodge, the Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon Lodge, Riverside and San Diego. 
The convention city will be reached the 
evening of October 3. A land-cruise train 
built especially for de luxe rail tours has 
also been chartered to take part of the 
Ohio bankers to the convention. It will 
leave Cleveland September 12 and will 
stop at Yellowstone Park for four days, 
visit Spokane, Mt. Ranier National Park, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Portland, 
Shasta Springs, San Francisco, Yosemite 
National Park, the Mariposa Grove and 
San Diego and arrive at Los Angeles the 
evening of October 3. 
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The “French Phone”’ 


HOSE who take pride in the appearance of their 
home or office, shun to every degree possible the too 
evident present day influence of standardization. 
They carry out their ideas even to the telephone and use 
this beautiful equipment. 


It is easily installed on your Desk in your Bank, or in 
your Residence. 





Finished in 
Nickel—Brass—Bronze 
Silver Plate—Gold Plate 
with or without the Dial 


: J he Vo i- Sel Corporatio 1 
f. ostal : Seley raph Building 


Suite 318-323 


253 Broadway , Sew York 
“Phone: Barclay 6825 
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Boston 


Investment Securities 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 
Providence 


Government Bonds 


Letters of Credit 


We issue confirmed Circular and Commercial Letters of Credit in £ on 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 


and their correspondents throughout the world; also Letters of Credit in $ on 


THE KIDDER PEABODY ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
BOSTON or NEW YORK 


New York 


Foreign Exchange 








THREE WATER AND RAIL TOURS 
ARRANGED 


A Kansas-Missouri bankers’ special is 
also being organized and a Michigan 
special will join the Chicago special at 
that point. Also three special combined 
water-and-rail tours to the convention 
have been arranged. The Panama- 
Pacific liner Finland will sail from New 
York the afternoon of September 16 
and will call at Havana, Cristobal, Bal- 
boa and San Diego, permitting passengers 
to reach Los Angeles early the afternoon 
of October 3. The return trip is to be 
made overland. The Panama Mail 
liner Columbia sailed from New York 
August 26. This will touch at Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexico, arriving in advance of the open- 
ing of the convention. The President 
Harrison of the Dollar Steamship Line 
is scheduled to sail from New York Sep- 
tember 16, getting her passengers to the 
ee city the morning of Octo- 

r 4 


For those going by ordinary trains 
summer excursion rates will be available 
from all sections of the country except 
nine western states. The excursion 
tickets must be purchased by September 
30 and are good to return to starting 
points until October 31. Round tickets 
from Chicago to Los Angeles are $90.30; 
from Kansas City, Missouri, $75.60; 
Memphis, $89.40; Minneapolis, $91.90; 
New Orleans, $89.40; Omaha $75.60; 
St. Louis, $85.60; Cleveland, $109.95; 
Cincinnati, $105.45; Toledo $103.78; 
Atlanta, $111.10; Richmond, $134.75, 
and New York, $142.62. 

Individual railroads have authorized 
a rate of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the identification certificate 
plan from the nine states where the ex- 
cursion rates do not apply. These are 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington, as well as El Paso, Texas. 
The dates of sale in California are 
October 1-6, with October 11 as the re- 
turn limit. For Nevada, Oregon and 
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Utah, the dates of sale are September 30- 
October 5 and the return limit October 
11. The sale dates for Idaho, Montana 
and Washington are September 29- 
October 4, with October 12 the return 
limit. For Arizona and New Mexico 
and El Paso, Texas, tickets may be 
bought October 1-5, with October 11 as 
the return limit. These rates apply only 
to members of the association and de- 
pendent members of their families. 


WESTERN CITIES ARRANGE TO RECEIVE 
BANKERS 


Seven Western cities have made ar- 
rangements to give bankers who stop off, 
either going or returning, every oppor- 
tunity to see all their chief points of 
interest. Committeemen will be waiting 
with automobiles so that local tours may 
be made with a minimum of delay. In 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the associated 
banks and trust companies will entertain 
all delegates who pass through en route 
to or from the convention. The bankers 
of Spokane, Washington, will take visit- 
ing bankers on sightseeing trips through 
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the surrounding agricultural, mining and 
lumber districts. At Seattle, Washing: 
ton, a committee will nave representa: 
tives at the disposal of bankers traveling 
that way and automobiles will be pro- 
vided for sightseeing around the city and 
suburbs and to visit Mt. Ranier, Vic- 
toria or other adjacent points of interest. 

The bankers of Portland, Oregon, 
will give the delegates a chance to survey 
the scenic and economic features there, 
comprising lumber manufacturing, ship- 
ping, wheat and wool interests. The 
bankers in San Francisco are likewise 
making elaborate arrangements, as are 
those of Oakland across San Francisco 
Bay on the continental side of the harbor 
where industrial development has been 
especially extensive during recent years 
San Diego, as one of the rapidly grow 
ing communities of Southern California, 
also has a bankers’ entertainment com’ 
mittee to show visitors the sights of that 
city and facilitate a trip across the bor’ 
der into Old Mexico. 

In Los Angeles complete arrangements 
for the business sessions and entertain 

[Continued on page 397] 
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SUMMING UP THE CREDIT RISK 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


N summing up the credit risk the in- 

vestigator endeavors to point out the 

favorable or unfavorable features 
thereof, particularly the unfavorable. It 
is simple enough to point out favorable 
features and many times easy enough 
to overlook some important unfavorable 
feature. In making an analysis for the 
loaning officer, then, the junior officer or 
credit department member should devote 
his attention primarily to pointing out 
those features which are unfavorable. 
One might endeavor to enumerate all 
the features, favorable and unfavorable, 
which should be looked for, but it would 
only be a false endeavor, for there is 
constantly springing up some feature pe- 
culiar to the particular risk under review. 

In summing up the risk in general how- 


ever, following features should be 
covered 


1. Ability and integrity of manage: 
ment. 

2. Reputation and standing of com- 
pany. 

3. Action of other banks. 

4. Method of handling trade obliga- 
tions and contracts. 

5. Quality of product. 

6. Sales organization. 

7. Physical condition and economic 
location and layout of plant. 

8. Earning record of the company.. 

9. Distribution of earnings. 

10. Manner in which records are kept. 
(a) Perpetual inventory. (b) Cost ac- 
counting, etc. 

11. Audit of books and reputation of 
accountants. 

12. Analysis of financial statements. 

If the company sells paper in the open 
market, it is usual to consider the rela- 
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tionship of open market borrowings to 
open bank lines. 

Under the analysis of financial state- 
ments there is opportunity for consider- 
able research and, as previously stated 
in an article on the analysis of financial 
statements, it is impossible to outline a 
definite course to pursue and try to fol- 
low it religiously. Good common sense 
must be used, as in everything else. Since 
these previous articles endeavored to set 
forth features and phases of statement 
analysis, they will not be reviewed or 
summarized here, but some of the fea- 
tures commented upon which should be 
covered in the synopsis of the risk will 
be set forth under this head: 

1. Current position—not alone the 
ratio but qualified as the quality of cur- 
rent assets. (a) Quality of receivables. 
(b) Quality of merchandise. 

2. Collections (outstanding accounts). 

3. Turnover (merchandise to sales). 

4. Stockholders’ investment (relation- 
ship of stockholders to creditors’ money). 

5. Funded or fixed indebtedness. 

6. Plant investment. 

7. Working capital—its trend, and re- 
lationship of bank lines and current in- 
debtedness thereto. 

8. Trend of merchandise—trend of 
sales. 

9. Trend 
sales. 

10. Fixed charges for interest, divi- 
dends, etc. 

11. Margin of profit considered in 
connection with stability of price of 
product. 

12. Payables and receivables due to or 
from officers and directors. 


of receivables—trend of 


FULL BUT CONCISE SYNOPSIS 
NEEDED 


From these features which have been 
enumerated, it is evident that a book 
could be written regarding the company 
under investigation because they are pre- 
sumed to cover practically every feature 
and angle of the company and the credit. 


However, the senior officer has not the 
time to read a lengthy discourse and the 
analyst should therefore boil down and 
condense his synopsis or summary to a 
real summary containing the meat of 
the situation. 

The credit department does not get 
an opportunity, as a rule, to come in 
contact with the company management 
and therefore must form its conclusion 
from what is in the credit file and from 
what deductions can be made froin the 
apparent manner in which the company 
is handled. This perhaps is a good fea: 
ture rather than otherwise.. The analyst 
in the background makes his comment 
from a cold blooded point of view which 
is not influenced by the personality of 
the individuals controlling the company. 
Such comment made by the credit depart- 
ment, unbiased as it is, is valuable to the 
loaning officer. It must of necessity be 
based to a large extent on comment re 
ceived from others in course of investiga 
tion. 

Comment concerning the general 
standing and reputation of the company 
must also be gained from information re 
ceived during the course of the investiga’ 
tion (from banks, trade and competi 
tors). 

The loaning officer is quite naturally 
interested in what other banks are doing 
with the company, what lines of credit 
are extended, what balances maintained, 
frequency and extent of borrowings and 
form of the obligation. No definite ratio 
can be maintained between aggregate 
bank lines and net working capital. It 
is dependent on the line of business, the 
size of the company, the form of obliga 
tion, etc. Probably in many cases of @ 
moderate sized company with net worth 
$3,000,000 plant free and clear, working 
capital $2,000,000 the bank lines woull 
aggregate in the neighborhood of $l, 
500,000 to $1,800,000. This must be 
accepted as very general. 

It is of great importance to know how 
the trade is handling the questioned ac’ 
count. On what terms is credit extended 
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and how are payments made? Is ad- 
vantage taken of full discount? Has the 
company any large forward commit- 
ments? Is it customary in the company’s 
line of business to make large forward 
contracts for merchandise and what is 
the amount of speculation therein? 

The quality of the product must be 
judged largely from competitive and 
other opinions, the trend of sales and the 
capacity at which the plant is maintained. 
Many large banks have industrial depart- 
ments with men capable and qualified to 
judge the relative merits of the product 
from the standpoint of design, efficiency, 
construction, etc., and as compared to 
that of competitors. The quality of the 
product, the demand for it and its future 
prospects have a tremendous amount to 
do with the future of the company. 

Keen management, too, is of utmost 
importance, to see changes in style or 
other causes which are likely to lessen 
demand and to set about reorganizing 
to make a new product if necessary. 
Many times a change is discovered too 
late and someone else is in and has the 
edge on the market. 

Even though the product be a good 
one, it takes the right kind of an organ- 
ization and correct sales policies to put 
it over. Lack of proper standardization, 
failure to advertise and sell intensely in 
a small area rather than sell feebly in a 
large one—these or any one of numerous 
other sales features may make for the 
failure of putting over a good product. 

The credit analyst must therefore con- 
sider not only the quality of the product, 
but its marketing. 


LOCATION OF PLANT IMPORTANT 


The physical condition and economic 
location and layout of the plant should 
bz noted. How is the plant located with 
regard to the source of supply of raw 
material? Is it so situated that finished 
goods can be easily loaded for shipment 
‘0 various points without several handl- 
ings? I: the plant so located as to per- 
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mit the proper routing of materials and 
the economic handling of the product 
through its various stages? Many large 
banks employ industrial experts who re- 
view this angle of the company. 

The company’s earning record or its 
ability to make money, is the reflection 
usually of many good features. Perhaps 
it reflects the good management, the 
merits of the product, the efficiency of 
the sales organization and the physical 
condition and economic location of the 
plant. But earnings can be inflated by 
means of failure to write off certain 
losses, by too high valuation of merchan- 
dise, failure to charge off depreciation, 
etc. and for these reasons the statement 
must be carefully analyzed. Earnings 
over a period indicate the company’s 
right to stay in business and failure to 
earn over a period rightfully prompts the 
question as to what future the company 
has and, therefore, what right to credit. 

The practices and habits of the man: 
agement as to the distribution of income 
are also worthy of comment. Does the 
management take out all the earnings’ 
If so, is this warranted by reason of the 
fact that the company already has more 
money in the business than is needed? 
Is expansion and growth being properly 
taken care of out of earnings? 

Many companies are careless in their 
accounting methods, causing question to 
arise as to the accuracy and detail with 
which records are kept. Recently cost 
accounting has been developed consider 
ably and many firms have begun the per 
petual inventory record. The latter en 
ables the management to gain a good 
idea of the merchandise on hand at any 
time without taking an actual physical 
inventory. 

The completeness of the audit and 
character of the auditors should also be 
worthy of mention. The freeness with 
which management opens up the records 
to auditors and the fulness of the audi 
tors’ examination and report both tend 
to indicate to the banker the policy of 
the company with respect to its records 
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Unusual cooperatior 
with correspondents. 


A well audited statement, complete in 
detail, is a vital help to the banker. If 
it is prepared by a well known firm ,of 
auditors in which the banker reposes con- 
fidence, so much the better. 

Varying rates at which paper is sold, 
varying rates quoted by banks on dif- 
ferent names, reflect the opinion of the 
risk. If prime paper, best names are 
selling at 4 per cent. and another note 
commands 4/2 per cent., there is some- 
thing detracting from the risk which 
makes it command this higher rate. There 
is, thus, a varying degree of ratings— 
good, satisfactory, fair and poor. 
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Of course, there is no rate compensat- 
ing for the poor risk. That is a case of 
giving no credit. The good risk is the 
risk which most nearly approaches the 
ideal standards and which appears to 
have all the desirable qualities which 
make it good beyond question. The 
satisfactory risk, commanding a little 
higher rate, lacks some qualities of the 
good risk and is perhaps (in the case of 
commercial paper names) smaller or not 
so well known. The fair risk is lacking 
in certain qualities which cause it to com: 
mand a better rate. 


BANKERS WILL FLOCK TO COAST 


[Continued from page 392] 


ment of the visitors during the conven- 
tion, which will be the fifty-second an- 
nual meeting of the association and will 
be held October 4 to 7, are in the hands 
of twenty committee chairmen with com- 
mitteemen numbering several hundred. 


Fifty golf clubs will keep open house 
during convention week and there will 
be a motion picture studio day for visit- 
ing bankers. On the movie committee 
are some of the leading producers who 
are desirous that bankers become better 
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acquainted with the industry. Ordinarily 
the studios are closed to visitors, but 
during the convention they will be 
opened to the bankers with work on im- 
portant pictures going on so as to afford 
them opportunity to see motion pictures 
in the making. There will also be a trip 
to Catalina Island with a fifty-mile sail 
on the Pacific by steamer especially char- 
tered for the occasion. The submarine 
gardens in Avalon Bay are the main at- 
tractions here. 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS TO BE PRESENTED 
AT CONVENTION 


Legislation affecting banking, methods 
for protecting banks against bandits and 
many other subjects of general public 
importance will fill the sessions of the 
convention to be held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., October 4 to 7, it is announced 
by Oscar Wells, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in a call to 
members. Mr. Wells says: 

“No greater array of subjects of para- 
mount interest and importance to the 
individual banker has ever been presented 
at any convention of the American 
Bankers Association than will crowd the 
sessions this October at Los Angeles. Ef- 
fective methods have been developed for 
quelling bank banditry through co-opera- 
tive efforts by banks along lines suited 
to their circumstances and these will be 
fully discussed. 

“The rapid extension of special bank- 


ing functions, such as those having to 
do with savings, fiduciary services and 
investments by classes of banks formerly 
not engaged in these activities has created 
a need for more complete interchange of 
experience related to these subjects and 
this will be fully provided through the 
various technical discussions at the con- 
vention. 

“The present is fraught with much in- 
terest among bankers in the subject of 
legislation and particularly Federal legis. 
lation dealing with the extension of char- 
ters of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks, 
the control of branch banking, the equal- 
izing of rights between national banks 
and state-chartered institutions, and the 
widening of the provisions for lending 
money on real estate under the laws gov- 
erning the conduct of national banks. 
Bankers attending the annual conven- 
tions of the association are afforded 
splendid opportunities for knowing how 
other bankers regard these things. A 
question of prime importance to every 
banker is the growing movement for more 
equitable state taxation for banks and 
the discussions at the convention will 
suggest means for this end in your state. 

“In the broader view of general busi- 
ness, there is the problem of instalment 
selling, the underlying conditions of busi- 
ness which have been subject to so much 
uncertainty and questioning during the 
year and other equally important subjects 
which will add to the profits of attending 
this meeting.” 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


[Continued from page 369] 


which he did not account to the plaintiff. 

It was held that these facts were in- 
sufficient to show implied authority on 
the part of the agent to indorse checks 
payable to the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
was not put upon notice by the fact that 
the agent remitted premiums to it by his 
personal check. The plaintiff was jus- 
tified in inferring that the checks repre- 
sented cash payments collected by the 


agent and was not negligent in failing 
to investigate the operations of its agent. 
The general rule is that a principal is 
under no duty to strangers to keep a 
watch over his agent’s transactions in 
order to prevent unauthorized indorse- 
ments. The defendant trust company 
was accordingly held liable for the loss 
sustained by plaintiff company. 
Action by subscribers to the Automo 
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bile Insurance Exchange and the Key- 
stone Indemnity Company, attorney in 
fact, against the Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany. Judgment for plaintiffs, and de- 


fendant appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


BOND, C. J. This is an appeal, by a 
corporation engaged in banking, from a 
judgment procured against it by the ap- 
pellees for amounts misappropriated by 
their agent, by indorsing checks drawn 
to their order and depositing them in his 
private, individual checking account in 
the trust company, and then checking the 
money out for his own purposes. The 
trial court, in its rulings on prayers for 
instructions and on objections to testi- 
mony, held that there was no express 
or implied authority in the agent to in- 
dorse and deposit the checks as he did, 
and excluded from the consideration of 
the jury evidence offered to show ap- 
parent authority for such indorsement 
and deposit, and to show acquiescence, 
estoppel, and contributory negligence on 
the part of the plaintiffs. The appellant 
contends that there was evidence for the 
consideration of the jury on these de- 
fenses. 

The appellees were engaged in issuing 
insurance on automobiles, and had their 
home office in Philadelphia. They had 
an offce or agency in Baltimore, and 
John W. Leland was their resident man- 
ager in that office. During the time with 
which the suit is concerned he was paid 
by commissions, and himself bore all the 
expenses of the Baltimore office. He tes- 
tied for the defendant, now the appel- 
lant, and said his duties were to solicit 
business, and to collect and remit pre- 
mums. He was paid his commissions 
semimonthly, by check from the home 
The premiums were paid to him 
sometimes in cash and sometimes by 
check; the cash so received, he was, ac- 
cording to the regular practice, supposed 
to forward by his own personal check. 


6 


office. 


He had no actual authority to indorse 
the checks made out to his principal. And 
this testimony agreed with that given for 
the plaintiffs, or appellees. 

In July, 1922, Leland opened a pri- 
vate checking account with the trust 
ccmpany, in the name of “John W. Le- 
land—signature: J. W. Leland,” and had 
noted at the bottom of the signature card, 
by way of identification, that he was 
resident manager of the Auto Insurance 
Exchange. In December and January 
he forwarded his company four checks on 
this account, for $533.42 in all, for cash 
premiums collected, and those personal 
checks were deposited by the company 
without comment or inquiry. Between 
February and July, 1923, he indorsed 
thirty-six checks payable to his principal, 
by stamping the name “Automobile In- 
surance Exchange, by Exchange Opera- 
tors, Inc.,” with a rubber stamp he found 
in the office when his agency began, and 
writing after it “J. W. Leland, Res. Man- 
ager; and the trust company collected 
and deposited these to his private ac- 
count, without further indorsement. Le- 
land then checked the money out for his 
office and living expenses, according to 
his evidence and has not since made the 
loss good. 

The suit is founded, of course, on the 
general rule that a bank is liable to a 
principal for the loss of funds resulting 
from the honoring of checks payable to 
the principal and indorsed by the agent 
without authority. Nat. Union Bank v. 
Miller Rubber Co., 148 Md.—, 129 A. 
688; Standard Steam Specialty Co. v. 
Corn Exchange Bank, 220 N. Y. 478, 
116 N. E. 386, L. R. A. 1918B, 575; 
Oklahoma State Bank v. Galion Iron 
Works (C. C. A.) 4 F. (2d) 337; au- 
thorities collected in a note, 12 A. L. R. 
111; article on “Participation in a Breach 
of Trust,” 34 Harvard Law Rev. 454, 
474. There having been no actual 
authority from the principal here, the 
only questions raised are those of the 
legal sufficiency of evidence to support 
the defenses of implied or apparent au- 
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thority in the agent and estoppel of the 
principal, or of negligence on the prin- 
cipal’s part. 

An implication of authority to in- 
dorse the principal's checks could arise 
cnly from the fact that the indorsement 
was necessary to the performance of the 
duties actually conferred on the agent, or 
was a customary incident of the agency 
conferred. Bortner v. Leib, 146 Md. 
530, 538, 126 A. 890. But we do not 
understand it to be contended that it was 
a necessary incident to Leland’s actual 
duties, and the facts in evidence would 
not support such a contention. He was, 
actually, only a commission agent, 
charged with the duty of forwarding 
premiums to the home office; and there 
would seem to have been no necessity for 
his indorsing the checks payable to the 
company and banking them here. Bort- 
ner v. Leib, supra. Roland v. People’s 
Bank, 134 Md. 218, 220, 106 A. 579; 
Jackson Paper Mfg. Co. v. Commercial 
Nat. Bank, 199 Ill. 151, 65 N. E. 136, 
5o L. R. A. 657, 93 Am. St. Rep. 113; 
Lonier v. Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 162 
Mich. 541, 127 N. W. 685; Robinson v. 
Chemical National Bank, 86 N. Y. 407; 
Porges v. United States Mtg. & Trust 
Co., 203 N. Y. 181, 96 N. E. 424; 
Schaap v. State National Bank, 137 Ark. 
251, 208 S. W. 309; Doeren v. Kam- 
mer, 141 Minn. 466, 170 N. W. 609; 
Pluto Powder Co. v. Cuba City State 
Bank, 153 Wis. 324, 141 N. W. 220. 
There was no evidence offered to show 
that it was customary for such agents to 
have this authority. Kraft v. Fancher, 
44 Md. 204, 216; Third National Bank 
v. Boyd, 44 Md. 47, 63, 22 Am. Rep. 35. 

But the appellant contends that the 
agent might be found to have been in- 
vested by the appellees with apparent 
authority to indorse the chcks, by their 
designating him as “resident manager,” 
by having in the office a rubber stamp 
which could be used for indorsing checks, 
and by receiving his checks on this per- 
sonal account in payment of premiums 
received. The testimony was that upon 


these facts the officials were misled into 
believing that Leland had authority to 
indorse and bank the company’s checks as 
he was doing. A principal may so char- 
acterize his agent, or permit such an ex- 
tension of the agent’s functions, as to lead 
third persons to assume reasonably that 
the agency was general, or covered the 
power in question; and, if he does so, the 
principal will not be heard to say that 
he actually limited the agent short of the 
authority which he had thus apparently 
given. Brokerage Co. v. Harrison, 141 
Md. 91, 100, 118 A. 192; Brager v. 
Levy, 122 Md. 554, 560, 90 A. 102; 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. v. Hughes, 126 
Md. 437, 440, 95 A. 45,L.R. A. 1916B, 
751, Ann. Cas. 1917C, 837; Eversole v. 
Maull, 50 Md. 95, 104; Whitten v. Bank 
of Fincastle, 100 Va. 546, 42 S. E. 309; 
Burstein v. Sullivan, 134 App. Div. 623, 
119 N. Y. S. 317; 12 A. L. R. 126, 127. 

This result may be viewed as the con’ 
sequence either of a holding out, or of an 
estoppel to set up an actual limitation of 
the agency in conflict with the holding 
out; it is the same rule viewed one way 
or the other. Andrews v. Clark, 72 Md 
396, 436, 20 A. 429; Brager v. Levy, 
supra. But it is a representation or hold 
ing out by the principal that so extends 
the agency, not any mere combination of 
circumstances which may, without the 
principal's participation, mislead third 
persons, however reasonably, into a false 
inference of authority. It is the attitude 
of the principal which determines the 
question. Oxweld Acetylene Co. v. 
Hughes, supra. 

The controlling rule is that a principal 
can be bound by the acts of another as 
agent only so far as he, the principal, has 
empowered or permitted the other to 
represent him; and, if the banker has 
been misled by an appearance of author: 
ity not known and acquiesced in by the 
principal, and so has accepted unauthor’ 
ized indorsements, the banker is answer’ 
able for the loss. 

In our opinion, the mere designation 
of an agent as resident manager (of af 
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insurance company, at least) could not 
be held ground for a reasonable infer- 
ence that he was a general agent, or was 
empowered to indorse and bank the prin- 
cipal’s checks. It seems to us that the 
title of resident manager of a single 
“field” office of an insurance company 
carries no such meaning. Jackson Paper 
Co. v. Commercial Bank, supra; 12 A. 
L.R. 126, 127. As to the rubber stamp 
used for the indorsements in this case, 
the evidence fails to show that the prin- 
cipal had any knowledge of its existence. 

And while the receipt by the princi- 
pal of the agent's personal checks, in pay- 
ment of premiums due the principal, 
would carry notice of the existence of 
the personal account it could not be re- 
garded as carrying notice that the money 
in the account came from the deposit of 
the principal's checks, indorsed by the 
agent, because all the evidence is that 
the agent was expected to use his per- 
senal checks as a means-of remitting cash 
Premiums collected, and the natural in- 
ference of the principal would conse- 


quently be that the checks represented 
this cash. The practice might, perhaps, 
easily mislead a banker, but it could not 
be held, under the circumstances, to sig- 
nify that the principal acquiesced in the 
indorsement of its checks and the deposit 
of the amounts in the agent’s private ac- 
count. Therefore, we think, it could not 
have been found by the jury, from the 
facts in evidence or offered in evidence, 
that the appellant was misled by “the 
attitude of the principal himself,” which 
is the only ground for binding the prin- 
cipal by the agent’s acts (Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co. v. Hughes, supra), so there was 
nc sufficient support for the defenses set 
up, and the trial court acted correctly in 
excluding them. 

There was an additional defense upon 
ccntributory negligence on the part of 
the principal in failing to make an-audit 
or investigation which would have in- 
formed them of the agent's unauthorized 
practice, and so have enabled them to 
stop it, and save both innocent parties 

[Continued on page 446] 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING. 


Howarp M. JEFFERSON, who has been 
manager of the personnel department 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
has resigned to become an officer in the 
First National Corporation of Boston. 
He will specialize in South American 
finance. Mr. Jefferson has been with 
the Federal Reserve Bank since 1918, 
when he became auditor. He was a mem- 
ber of the commissions led by Professor 
Kemmerer which, in 1923, undertook the 
reorganization of the banking systems 
of Colombia and Chile. 

Herbert S. Downs, who has also been 
with the Federal Reserve Bank since 
1918, has been made manager of the 
bank relations department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


JaMEs A. LATTA, a vice-president and a 
director of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, died suddenly July 
18 while on a vacation trip with his 
family, after a heart attack. His death 
occurred near Cowles, N. M. 

Mr. Latta was a director of the Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Company and 
the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company, in addition to his activi- 
ties in the Northwestern National Bank. 

Beginning his banking career in 1885 
as a teller in the Second National Bank 
of Ionia, Mich., his birth place, Mr. Latta 
eventually moved to Detroit where he 
remained until 1905. In that year he 
resigned from a Detroit bank to become 
a vice-president in the Swedish-American 
National Bank of Minneapolis and, on 
the merger of that institution with the 
Northwestern National, he became a 
vice-president of the enlarged bank. 


ANDREW M. BerGstRoM, formerly 4 
vice-president of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has been elect- 
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ed a vice-president of the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank and its affiliated 
company, the Georgia Trust Company. 

According to the Atlanta Constitution, 
which made the announcement, Mr. 
Bergstrom is a native of Atlanta, was 
educated in the public schools there, and 
began his banking career with the Third 
National Bank, which later became the 
Citizens and Southern. He left that bank 
last year and went to Florida, expecting 
to take several years rest, but was in- 
duced later to return to Atlanta with his 
new connection. 


HAMILTON WILSON has been appointed 
by the Guaranty Company of New York 
to have charge of the company’s busi- 
ness in Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee 
and to have supervision of the offices in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louisville. 
His headquarters will be in Cleveland. 
Mr. Wilson was formerly manager of 
the company’s Cincinnati office. 

Other appointments announced by the 
company include R. W. Morey, in 
charge of the Cleveland office: J. C. 
Cardwell, Jr., Cincinnati office; and Sam 
English, Louisville office. 


M. A. FLETCHER, vice-president and 
treasurer Fairmont Trust Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., was elected president 
of the West Virginia Bankers’ Associa’ 
tion at its thirty-third annual convention 
held in Huntington June 23 and 24. He 
will take the place of W. C. Given, cash 
ier Commercial Bank, Bluefield. 
Charles M. Gohen, president First 
Huntington National Bank of Hunting’ 
ton was chosen vice-president: J. S. Hill, 
vice-president and cashier Capital City 
Bank of Charleston, secretary; and L. W 
Boley, cashier Oak Hill National Bank 
of Oak Hill, treasurer. Clarksburg was 
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chosen as the place for next year’s con- 
vention. 

The two-day meeting was taken up 
with an interesting and beneficial pro- 
gram including an address, ““The Present 
Outlook,” by Simeon D. Fess, United 
States senator from Ohio; a discussion of 
the methods employed by bank crooks by 
W. L. Barnhart, vice-president of the 
National Surety Company of New 
York; a talk on the railroad situation by 
W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio; and a talk by Thomas 
B. Patton, general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, on “Fiduciaries 
Act and Other Banking Topics.” 

The visitors were entertained at a 
luncheon given by the Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs of Huntington, and on June 
23 the annual banquet of the association 
was held. 


LyMAN E. WAKEFIELD was elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis at a meeting of the board oi 
directors held recently. He was already 


L. M. WAKEFIELD 
elected president of the First 
! Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


a director of the institution and also a 
vice-president and director of the Minne- 
apolis Trust Company. 

Mr. Wakefield will take the place of 
F. A. Chamberlin, who will become 
chairman of the executive committee of 


BENSON L. SMITH 


Recently elected vice-president of the 
California Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


the First National. Mr. Chamberlin will 
do the same work as formerly, except that 
much of the volume of detail will be 
transferred to Mr. Wakefield’s shoulders. 

The new president, who is 46 years 
old, began his banking career as a mes- 
senger in the First National Bank of 
Austin, Minn., in 1897. At the age of 
22 he began work in Minneapolis as an 
employe of the Northwestern National 
Bank of that city. During his nine years 
there he rose to the position of assistant 
cashier, when he resigned to become 
treasurer of the Wells-Dickey Company, 
an investment banking house. When 
this company was affliated with the 
Wells-Dickey Trust Company, Mr. 
Wakefield became vice-president. The 


trust company was consolidated with the 
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Minneapolis Trust Company in April 
of last year and Mr. Wakefield was made 
vice-president of the new institution. The 
Minneapolis Trust Company and the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis are 
affliated through stock ownership. 


BENSON L. SMITH, formerly trust of- 
ficer of the California Trust Company, 
of Los Angeles, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company at a recent meeting 
of the directors. Frederick R. Behrends, 
formerly assistant trust officer, was 


elected vice-president and trust officer. 
Eight new directors had been chosen 
at a meeting of the stockholders held 


previously. They include C. H. Bur- 
lingame, manager Hollywood branch 
California Bank; H. M. Coffin, secretary 
California Bank and California Trust 
Company; Claude Fisher, contractor; 
W. R. Fraser, general manager the 
Harold Lloyd corporation; Alan E. 
Morphy, vice-president Pacific Gasoline 
Company; W. J. Murray, manager Van 
Nuys branch California Bank; Eugene 
Overton, attorney for Overton, Lyman 
and Plumb; C. J. Thorson, treasurer 
California Bank and manager of the cor- 
porate trust department of the California 
Trust Company. 


Henry P. Davison has been elected to 
the board of trustees of the New York 
Trust Company to succeed his brother, 
F. Trubee Davison, who resigned to take 
up his duties as Assistant Secretary of 
War. The election means a continuance 
of the Davison family’s relationship with 
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the bank which was begun more than 
thirty years ago by Mr. Davison’s father, 
the late Henry P. Davison. 

The elder Mr. Davison became cashier 
of the Liberty National Bank in 1894 and 
rose, by successive stages, to president. 
He later became associated with the First 
National Bank of New York and with 
J. P. Morgan & Co., but remained a 
trustee of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, with which the Liberty National 
wa: merged, throughout his lifetime. 


HAROLD F. GREENE, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Company of New York, 
has been appointed a member of the 
executive committee of the company. 


ANDREW M. CHAFFEY, president of the 
California Bank, Los Angeles, has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
National City Bank of Los Angeles, 
which was taken over by the former in- 
stitution recently. Gordon C. Smith, 
comptroller of the California Bank, was 
named executive vice-president. 

Other changes include the addition of 
Mr. Chaffey, Mr. Smith, Harry J. Bauer 
and George A. J. Howard, the last men 
tioned a vice-president of the California 
Bank and president of the California Se- 
curities Company, as directors of the Na’ 
tional City Bank; and R. F. McClellan, 
formerly chairman of the board, as vice’ 
chairman of the board. Malcolm Crowe, 
president of the National City Bank, and 
other officers, will remain as before. 

A. N. Kemp, executive vice-president 
of the California Bank, will be elected a 
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director in the other institution on his 
return from Europe in the fall, and G. 
Allan Hancock will be added to the di- 
rectorate on his return from a yachting 
trip to British Columbia, according to 
the Los Angeles Times, 


Meyer Kussy is serving as president of 
three Newark, N. J., banks, since his 
recent election to the new People’s Na- 
tional Bank, which opened at 232 Orange 
avenue in July. Mr. Kussy is also presi- 
dent of the West Side Trust Company 
and of the South Side National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

Ray E. Mayham, vice-president and 
director of the South Side National 
Bank and Trust Company and of the 
West Side Trust Company, is vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the new bank; 
Samuel Schechner, a director in both the 
West Side Trust Company and the 
South Orange Trust Company of South 
Orange, is a vice-president; and Ray- 
mond C. Buck is assistant cashier. 


W. H. THomson has been made an ex- 
ecutive vice-president and H. A. Bell 
an executive vice-president, loan depart- 
ment, of the Pacific-‘Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. P. L. 
McMullen has been appointed cashier. 

The appointment of Mr. Thomson, 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank marks another step in the 
closer correlation of the activities of these 
two institutions under the leadership of 
Henry M. Robinson and Charles F. 
Stern. Mr. Thomson has served for the 
last four years as vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, a 
position which he will retain while dis- 
charging his new duties with the sister 
institution. 

Mr. Bell has been vice-president of the 
Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank for three and one-half years and 
logically succeeds to the executive posi- 
tion in charge of the loan department. 
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The rapid growth of the Pacific- 
Southwest Bank makes necessary a divi- 
sion of duties in the operating depart- 
ment, evidenced by the resignation of 
Jay Spence as cashier and the election ot 
P. L. McMullen. Mr. McMullen, vice- 
president, came to the Pacific-Southwest 
Bank from Oakland four years ago and 
has gradually taken over the duties of 
cashier. His appointment, therefore, as 
cashier, officially confirms a de facto sit- 
uation. In addition to retaining the 
duties of vice-president and treasurer, 
Mr. Spence takes on other important 
and correlated functions. 

The executive roster of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank now 
reads as follows: Henry M. Robinson, 
chairman of the board; Charles F. Stern, 
president; W. H. Thomson, executive 
vice-president; Motley H. Flint, execu- 
tive vice-president, Los Angeles; William 
Rhodes Hervey, executive vice-president, 
trust department; H. A. Bell, executive 
vice-president, loan department; P. L. 
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McMullen, vice-president and cashier; 
and Jay Spence, vice-president and 
treasurer. 





H. A. BELL 


Executive vice-president loan depart- 
ment Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 


JosEPH FRANKLIN STEELE has been ap- 
pointed manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guardian Trust Company of 
New Jersey, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by Clarence G. Ap- 
pleton, president. Mr. Steele assumed 
his new duties on August 23. He entered 
the banking business with the Royal 
Bank of Scotland and later obtained an 
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appointment with the African Banking 
Corporation, Limited, in London in 
1902. He then went to South Africa, 
serving the bank at Durban (Natal) and 
Pretoria (Transvaal). In 1907, Mr. 
Steele became connected with the Anglo 
South American Bank, Limited, in Lon- 
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W. H. THomson 
Executive vice-president Pacific-South- 
west Trust and Savings Bank of Los 

Angeles, Calif. 


don. He served this institution twelve 
years, in various positions at the head 
ofice in London and at branches in 
Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. In 1919 
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he joined the force of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and short- 
ly afterward was appointed assistant 
manager of the foreign department at the 
main office at 140 Broadway. In 1924 
he resigned to go to Europe. Later he 
joined the National Credit Office, Inc., 
New York, to organize and manage a 
foreign trade credit department which is 
now in his charge. 

Mr. Appleton also announced that W. 
E. Nieman has become connected with 
the new business department of the 
Guardian. Mr. Nieman received his 
erly banking training with the 
First National Bank in St. Louis and the 
First National Bank in Detroit. He has 
served as assistant to the general comp- 
troller of the United States Shipping 
Board, in charge of the foreign exchange 
and banking division, and as new busi- 
ness representative of the Empire Trust 
Company of New York. He also man- 
aged numerous philanthrophical financial 
campaigns. 


GUARDIAN TRUST OF NEWARK 
SETS NEW OPENING DAY 
RECORD 


AT the close of its first day of business 
on August 2 the new Guardian Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., 
reported total deposits of $7,008,000 and 
total resources of approximately $15,- 
000,000, both figures passing all previous 
records of American banks in the East 
and Middle West for initial day's busi- 
ness. Ry August 5, three days follow- 
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ing the opening, deposits increased to 
$8,284,094 and total resources to $16,- 
256,821. The bank has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 and surplus of $2,500,- 
000, the largest initial capital and surplus 
of any new bank formed in the United 
States. 

The officers and directors of the 
Guardian Trust Company include ex- 
perienced bankers and prominent busi- 
ness men in the East. The new trust 
company will be strictly a New Jersey 
institution but its operations will be car- 
ried along lines similar to those under 
which the larger New York institutions 
operate. 

A unique feature in connection with 
the Guardian organization, so far as New 
Jersey banking is concerned, is the 
Guardian Securities Company, all of the 
capital stock of which is owned by the 
trust company. It is the first New Jersey 
bank to have such an affiliation and the 
success of this adjunct has already been 
demonstrated. James Rattray, formerly 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York is president of the Guardian 
Securities Company and vice-president 
of the Guardian Trust Company. 

Michael Hollander, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Guardian Trust 
Company, is head of A. Hollander & 
Sons, furriers of Newark, N. J. Clarence 
G. Appleton, president of the new trust 
company, prior to joining the Guardian, 
was vice-president of the Montclair 
Trust Company of Montclair, N. J. He 
also, for a number of years, was an of- 
ficer of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
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pany of Newark, the largest institution 
in the state. From the standpoint of 
capital and surplus, Guardian Trust 
Company ranks second to the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company. Mr. Appleton 
was successful in tripling the deposits of 
the Montclair Trust Company within a 
six year period. 

Grover C. Trumbull, vice-president of 
the Guardian, was formerly an officer of 
the New York Trust Company of New 
York City and also was affiliated with 
the Liberty National Bank prior to its 
merger with the New York Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Trumbull is well known in 
the banking world. He served with the 
United States Department of Justice asa 
bank accountant twenty years ago before 
joining the banking fraternity, and has 
been active in Robert Morris Associates, 
the national association of bank credit 
men. 

James Rattray also is well known 
among bankers. Before becoming an of- 
ficer of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, from which he resigned to 
join the Guardian, Mr. Rattray was an 
ofhcer of the Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He also was active in the educa- 
tional work of the American Institute 
of Banking, serving the Buffalo and New 
York Chapters of the Association as in- 
structor in banking and finance. He also 
instructed classes in federal taxation at 
Columbia University for two years. He 
gained prominence also as a writer of 
magazine articles on economics and finan 
cial topics and as a speaker at many con- 
ventions of national and state bankers. 

William W. Kamn, vice-president is 
an officer of Louis Kamm, Inc., one of 
the largest real estate firms in Newark, 
N. J. William Harris, secretary and 
counsel for the trust company is a prom 
inent Newark attorney. Messrs. Harris, 
Kamm and Hollander were the founders 
of the institution, having obtained the 
original charter. 

Albert L. Earle, treasurer was former’ 
ly with the New York Trust Company, 
and the Liberty National Bank of New 
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York, and has had twenty years of bank- 
ing experience. The efficiency of the 
personnel and modern accounting sys- 
tem installed by Mr. Earle was demon- 
strated on the opening day. With 
deposits of more than $7,000,000 and 
every account a new one, the books were 
proved within thirty minutes after the 
bank closed its doors. 

William E. Ford, assistant vice-presi- 
dent also was formerly with the New 
York Trust Company. Mr. Ford has 
complete supervision of the credit de- 
partment. He has a long banking tecord, 
having been with the New York Trust 
Company for nineteen years. 

The officers of the Guardian Securities 
are: Jar.es Rattray, president; Grover C. 


Trumbull and Oscar L. Weingarten, 
vice-presidents; Dr. Clarence R. 
O’Crowley, secretary; Philip Lindeman, 
treasurer; Harvey J. Campbell, assistant 
secretary and Ira C. Ayers, assistant 
treasurer. Both Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Ayers were formerly with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


NEW SPRINGFIELD, ILL., BANK 
BUILDING 


The contract has been let for a new 
twelve-story bank building, to be the 
home of the Ridgely-Farmers Bank of 
Springfield, Ill. Work will begin at once 
and the building will be completed, it is 
expected, by July 1, 1927. 





Le't to right: Clarence G. Appleton, president; Michael Hollander, chairman: 


ain 
a 


Grover C. Trumbull, vice-president of the new Guardian Trust Company of 


New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL STATEMENT 


The quarterly report of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation for the second quarter 
of 1926 shows an increased total income 
of $12,096,033 for the second quarter 
as against $11,973,038 for the first quar- 
ter and $9,708,528 for the last quarter 
of 1925. The net income of the company 
for the same period, however, is less than 
that of the first quarter, $5,348,023 as 
compared with $5,865,850. 


© UNDERWOOO a UNOER¥ OOD 
Lewis E. PreERSON 
Chairman Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York, with which 
institution the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank has been merged. 
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According to E. C. Grace, pres‘ Jenz, 
this decrease is due to the fact that the 
premium paid on the redemption of $1',- 
000,000 worth of bonds on July 7 aad 
the discount on and expenses incident to 
the issue and sale of secured serial 5 per 
cent. gold notes were both charged 
against the second quarters earnings. 

Operations were slightly lower during 
the second quarter, but remained at 82.3 
per cent. of the total capacity despite 
the current increases in steel prices, 
which, according to Mr. Grace, have not 
caused any decrease in demand. The 
volume of current new orders is substan: 
tially larger than at the same season 4 
year ago. 


IRVING BANK TAKES OVER 
BUTCHERS AND DROVERS 


Two of New York’s oldest banking in 
stitutions were merged recently when 
the National Butchers and Drovers Bank, 
100 years old, was absorbed by the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
which has been in existence for seventy 
five years. 

At the same time the capital stock of 
the Irving-Columbia was increased to 
$22,000,000 and the surplus and un 
divided profits to $19,000,000, making a 
total investment of $41,000,000. 

Lewis E. Pierson is chairman of the 
board of the Irving Bank and Harry E. 
Ward is president. 

Resources of the Irving-Columbia on 
June 30, 1926, were $446,228,000, with 
a capital stock of $17,500,000 and un 
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divided profits of $14,444,000. Its earn- 
ings for the year preceding that date 
were $23 a share and its dividend rate 
$14 a share. On July 26 the National 
Butchers and Drovers had a capital of 
$2,900,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,309,736. 

A letter sent to shareholders of the 
National Butchers and Drovers Bank ex- 
plained the details of the merger as 
follows: 

“The shareholders of the National 
Butchers and Drovers Bank for each two 
shares held by them will receive one share 
in the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, a total of 10,000 shares, which will 
be paid for out of National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank’s surplus assets at the rate 
of $200 per share, a total of $2,000,000. 
They will also receive certificates of ben- 
eficial interest in the remaining surplus 
assets of the bank after the payment of 
its liabilities. These surplus assets will 
be liquidated as promptly as possible and 
the proceeds distributed in cash to. the 
holders of beneficial certificates. 

“At the time of the merger, the capital 
stock of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company will be increased 45,000 shares. 
Ten thousand shares of this increase will 
be issued to the shareholders of National 
Butchers and Drovers Bank and paid for 
out of the bank’s assets as stated above 
and 35,000 shares will be subscribed and 
paid for by the shareholders of Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, also at 
$200 a share. 

“Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany will contribute to the consolidated 


institution its entire present assets and 
earnings to date of merger, less only the 
amount of its regular current dividend. 
The consolidated institution accordingly 
will have capital of $22,000,000 and sur- 
plus of approximately $19,000,000. 

“Each institution has appointed a mer- 
ger committee to determine jointly the 
details incidental to the merger. 

“The first step in the proposed merger 
is the temporary conversion of National 
Butchers and Drovers Bank into a state 
bank, in order that it may legally merge 


© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 


Harry E. Warp 


President Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York. 
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with Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, another state institution.” 

In a formal statement Israel Unterberg, 
president of the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank, said: 

“This consolidation will greatly broad- 
en the services available to Butchers and 
Drovers’ customers and will bring an- 
other of New York's largest banks to the 



























CuHarLes S. CALWELL 





President of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, with 
which the Third National Bank of 
that city has recently been merged. 










west side of mid-town, Manhattan. Our 
institution, by its association with the 
Irving, henceforth will share in the ex- 
perience, knowledge and large-scale 
management which has developed a busi- 
ness that is not only local, but national 
and international. 

“The complete foreign exchange and 
trust facilities of the Irving will be avail- 
able for our customers, as well as all the 
usual banking and investment services. 
Butchers and Drovers’ clientele has every 
reason to expect many advantages from 
the consolidation. 

“Under Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 



















Company's form of organization, each 
office is a complete bank for all customer 
purposes, and its management is closely 
identified with the business of its district, 
generally through an advisory board. 
Butchers and Drovers’ directors will be- 
come members of an advisory board. De- 
tails as to the personnel of management 
and operations are being arranged with 
full consideration for customers’ interests 
and the needs of the territory served. 

“Both institutions at present do a con- 
siderable business with the textile, cloth- 
ing manufacturing and affliated indus 
tries. Irving Bank-Columbia_ Trust 
Company has been an important factor 
in the banking of these industries for a 
long time, and already has many cus 
tomers in the west side of mid-town. 

“Headquarters of the Butchers and 
Drovers are situated at Seventh avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street. There is a 
branch at Broadway and Third street. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
does business in sixteen of New York's 
busiest centers, in addition to which it 
maintains offices in the Woolworth 
building for handling its relations with 
out-of-town and foreign customers, and 
for its general administrative staff.” 

On behalf of the Irving-Columbia, Mr. 
Pierson said that for some time the Irving 
had been desirous of obtaining a location 
in the west side business district where 
many of the company’s customers are 
now located, and welcomed this oppor 
tunity to have associated with the Irving 
for the future the group of men who 
have built up the business of the Butchers 
and Drovers Bank. 


PHILADELPHIA MERGER 


MERGER of the Third National Bank 
with the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
both of Philadelphia, took place last 
month, with the new bank taking the 
name of the Corn Exchange National. 
Charles S. Calwell, president of the Corn 
Exchange National, continues in_ his 
former position, while directors of the 
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new institution include some of the out- 
standing men in industrial, commercial 
and financial interests of the city. 

Business is being conducted at the 
banks on State and Chestnut streets and 
at 1510 Chestnut street while the Third 
National’s quarters will be sold. 

The capital of the new bank is $2,- 
700,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$8,100,000; and deposits, $72,000,000. 

The directors are: Mr. Calwell, Lewis 
R. Dick, who is president of the Third 
National Bank and will become an active 
vice-president of the merged bank; Wil- 
liam L. Supplee, Joseph H. Parvin, 
William H. Folwell, Walter A. Bailey, 
Frank H. Moss, George W. B. Roberts, 
M.N. Willits, Jr., Louis R. Page, David 
C. Bradley, Paul Thompson, Ira 
Vaughan, Alan D. Wood, Francis A. 
Lewis, Howard Longstreth, Charles J. 
Webb, D. Evans Williams, Jr., Edward 
C. Dearden, Hamilton Disston, Samuel 
F. Houston, Humbert B. Powell, G. 
Brinton Roberts, W. LeMar Talbot and 
J. Willison Smith. 

All of the directors of the consolidated 
institution had served previously on the 
boards of either the Corn Exchange or 
Third National banks with the exception 
of Mr. Smith. He is president of the 
West End Trust Company and was 
elected an additional member of the bank 
board. 

Mr. Calwell, president of the merged 
institutions, is one of the outstanding 
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factors in financial and business affairs 
in Philadelphia; one of the few persons 
of that city who started at the bottom 
and earned every advancement that has 
come to him. He has been with the 
Corn Exchange National Bank since 
1899, serving as clerk, assistant cashier, 
cashier, and vice-president. He has been 
president since 1919. 

He was president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association in 1924 and during 
his administration introduced and 
brought to completion several features 
of much value to the banks of the state. 


SIX MORE BANKS ANNOUNCED 
FOR BROOKLYN 


Six new banks are to be opened in Brook- 
lyn during the last half of 1926, an in- 
crease of one over the five opened there 
the first six months of the year. 

The two largest, in capital, will be the 
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Traders National Bank and the Bedford 
National Bank and Trust Company, each 
capitalized at $500,000. The former 
will open this month, the latter later in 
the year. 

The Dewey State Bank, capitalized at 
$100,000, opened in August at Avenue 
M at East Seventeenth street; the 
Granite National, 198 Livington street, 
will open November 1 with a capital of 
$300,000; the Flatbush National, capital- 
ized at $200,000, will be located near 
Church and Flatbush avenues; and the 
Bensonhurst National, plans for which 
are still incomplete, will have a capital 
of $200,000. 

The banks launched during the first 
half of the year are the Nostrand, Citi- 
zens’, Canarsie State, Rugby National 
and Lafayette National. 


N. Y. NATIONAL BANKS EARN 
$55,491,000 IN YEAR 


THE total net earnings of the twenty- 
four individual national banks of New 
York for the year beginning June 30, 
1925, and ending June 30, 1926, were 
$55,491,000, according to tabulations in 
the Financial Age. 

The present capital, $193,800,000, and 
the surplus and profits, $340,020,000, 
bring the average net funds of the insti- 
tutions to $3,614,110,000. 

The total increase in the surplus and 
profit account is $31,688,000, and divi- 
dends amounting to $40,069,000 were 
paid to stockholders. As six of the 
banks listed paid no dividends during 
the period, the average dividends paid 
by the remaining eighteen banks equaled 
approximately 21.5 per cent. yearly. 

The First National Bank paid divi- 
dends amounting to $10,000,000 and 
added $4,772,000 to surplus, increasing 
that item to $74,875,000. As the capital 
is but $10,000,000, the indicated earn- 
ings equal 147.7 per cent. The latest bid 
for the stock is $2550 per share and the 
earnings on the market value equal about 
5.8 per cent. 

The National City Bank also paid $10, 
000,000 in dividends and added $1,007, 
000 to surplus, but as the capital is $50, 
000,000, the indicated net earnings equal 
22 per cent. on capital The bid price of 
this stock is 622 and earnings on the 
market price are equal to 3.5 per cent. 

To arrive at the earnings of the Chase 
National Bank it is necessary to take 
into consideration the recent absorption 
of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank by the Chase. The figures indi- 
cate that the Chase earned, net, $5,813, 
000. The dividends paid amounted to 
$4,800,000, and the entire furniture and 
fixture account of $2,436,000 was writ 
ten off. The increase in the surplus of 
$10,277,000 includes the amount brought 
over by the amalgamation of the Me: 
chanics and Metals, and the figures indi’ 
cate that the net earnings were equal to 
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The ages of art and the skill of modern science have combined in the making of the 
ne new home of the Federal-American National Bank, Washington, D. C. The exterior 
vie is of variegated Indiana limestone. The interior is of George Washington sandstone 
ind and American walnut. 


bid NEW BUILDING OF THE  ‘* 
the FEDERAL-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 


out 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

0, 
M1, 
0,- N many respects the opening of the HISTORY OF THE BANK 
ual | new Federal-American National 
. of Bank at Washington, D. C., marked Although one of the younger large 
the a red-letter day in banking history. Ar- banks in the District, the Federal- 

tistic throughout in design and arrange- American in the last few years has mer- 
ase ment, the building embodies several ited attention not only locally but also 
ake features hitherto untried in banks of nationally as a progressive institution 
ion America. The Federal-American is daring to throw off the shackles of cus- 
nal destined to go down in the annals of tom and usage in the interest of im- 
di- banking as the first institution to elim- proved methods and greater service. 
13.- inate the cages and grills associated for The beginning of the present institu- 
to centuries with the paying and receiving tion dates back some twenty-three years 
ail of moneys and securities. It will belong with a capital of $250,000. The bank- 
cit? remembered, also, as a banking house ing room was at 610. Fourteenth street. 
; of that has successfully combined beauty J. B. Linton, who was one of the orig- 
ght and art with practicability, utility and inal organizers and directors of the 
ies efficiency. Visitors from all over the American National, is still a member of 
ndi- country have praised it as one of the the board of the present institution. A 
| to Outstanding structures of its kind. year or so later, the bank negotiated for 
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Officers of the Federal-American National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
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A view of the banking floor. 
quarters on the left. 
both paying and receiving are done. 
is in American walnut. 


and purchased what was known as the 
Sun Building at 1315 F street. When 
the institution took over the building, the 
capital stock was increased to $500,000, 
at which time, also, W. T. Galliher be- 
came associated with it as a director. In 
1910 Mr. Galliher was elected president 
of the bank. The growth of the bank 
has been so rapid that within five years 
from its organization the capital stock 
was raised to $600,000. 

The American Bank had been in oper- 
ation fully a decade when John Poole, 
cashier of the Commercial National 
Bank, withdrew from that institution 
and organized the Federal National 
Bank. Prominently associated with him 
in this enterprise were the late Joseph 
J. Darlington and the late Clarence D. 
Rheem, founder of the firm of Swart- 
zell, Rheem and Hensey. Although 


only 37 years of age at the time, Mr. 


This view is looking toward G street with the officers’ 
At right is seen a section of the “cageless counters” where 
The walls are in sandstone and the woodwork 
The desks, counters and mezzanine are all hand carved. 


Poole had the confidence of many of the 
District's leading business and _profes- 
sional men, and the original board of 
the Federal Bank is a tribute to him and 
his banking acumen. At that time Wash- 
ington apparently was ripe for a new 
bank, for the original issue of $500,000 
capital stock was over-subscribed in a 
day. Mr. Poole was selected as the pres- 
ident of the new bank, and he has con- 
tinued in that position ever since. The 
bank made steady progress during its 
early years and with its growth in busi- 
ness came an increase in capital stock to 
$600,000. 

When, in 1922, the desirability of ef- 
fecting a merger of the Federal National 
and the American National was pre- 
sented to the respective boards of these 
institutions, the directors saw in this 
move the formation of a large banking 
house capable of serving the needs of a 
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Officers’ quarters, affording easy access for customers and an excellent opportunity to 


observe the general activities of the bank. 


American walnut furniture is used, 


trimmed in blue leather, with rubber tiled floors in color to harmonize. 


growing community. Consequently, on 
November 1, 1922, the two banks consol- 
idated with a combined capital of $1,- 
200,000, and took as their temporary 
home the quarters of the American 
Bank. At that time the vision of a 
monumental bank at Fourteenth and G 
streets was born, and shortly after the 
consolidation plans were drawn for the 
present building. In the three and one- 
half years since the merger the bank has 
had a healthy growth, advancing from 
the $9,000,000 in deposits at the time 
of consolidation at the rate of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a year. 

Striking in its architectural beauty and 
unique in its equipment, the new 
Federal‘American Bank stands out 
among the banking houses of America. 
Yet this institution always had been a 
pioneer in banking practice. The Fed- 
eral was the first bank in Washington 
to establish paying and receiving at the 


same window; it inaugurated the month- 
ly statement system and was one of the 
first banks to develop a scientific znaly- 
sis of accounts. 


THE OFFICIAL STAFF 


Much of the credit for the growth of 
the institution is due the officers and di- 
rectors who have had the vision, the 
ingenuity and the willingness to work 
to give to Washington a banking house 
that would reflect favorably upon the 
National Capital. 

Mr. Poole, the president, has won a 
place among the country’s leading bank- 
ers. The new banking house, in large 
measure, is a monument to him. Many 
of the innovations in this building are 
the result of his fertile brain. Born in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, in 1875, he 
came to the National Capital early in 
life and received his early education in 
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The new cageless counters. 


Everything is open and in full view, and yet no money 


can be seen or reached. On the left is the combination paying and receiving depart- 


ment. 


At the right begin the notes, collections and savings departments. 


This 


arrangement makes the rear walls of the room the background, thus enlarging and 


improving the appearance. 


It is much more economical in the use of lobby space, as 


a customer can be served in every four feet of space, whereas the normal cage is 
six feet from center of wicket to center of wicket. 


He 


the district grade and high schools. 
began his career as a public accountant, 
and entered the banking business in 1900 
with the Washington Loan and Trust 


Company. He has held many positions 
of honor and trust including the chair- 
manship of the five Liberty Loan drives 
in the District of Columbia; he is a 
former vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, a past president of 
the District of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Washington Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. He isa 
past present of the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs. He is a Thirty- 
second degree Mason, a past master of 
Temple Noyes Lodge, and a director in 
the Acacia Mutual Life Association. He 
has been and is still active in many social 


and business clubs and organizations ia 
the city. 

In carrying out his plans for the new 
bank, Mr. Poole has had the constant 
support of W. T. Galliher, chairman ot 
the board, and of the thirty-nine mem 
bers comprising the directorate. Mr. 
Galliher is one of Washington’s leading 
citizens. He was chairman of the 
Inaugural Committee for President 
Coolidge, a member of the District of 
Columbia School Board, a past president 
of the District of Columbia Bankers As’ 
sociation, a director of the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company and the 
Potomac Electric Power Company, and 
for the last forty years prominently 
identified with the business life of Wash: 
ington. 
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Where the directors meet. 


The official staff of the new bank 
also includes William John Eynon, Wil- 
mer J. Waller, Charles B. Lyddane, vice- 
presidents; Charles D. Boyer, cashier; 
William M. Seay, H. H. Shackleford 
and Joseph D. Yerkes, assistant cashiers; 
Erskine Gordon, trust officer; Leon 
Tobriner, general counsel; and William 
C. Johnson, assistant to the president. 

Mr. Waller has been with the bank 
twenty years, having started as a runner 
with the American National in 1906. 
He advanced rapidly, and in 1920 was 
made cashier, and at the time of consoli- 
dation, two years later, was promoted to 
the vice-presidency. Mr. Lyddane was 
assistant cashier of the Federal National, 
and held the position of cashier at the 
time of the consolidation. At the time 
of the merger he was made vice- 
president. 

Mr. Boyer advanced in the old Federal 
Bank from general bookkeeper to assist- 
ant cashier. At the time of the con- 
solidation he was elected cashier. The 


assistant cashiers, Messrs. Yerkes, Seay 
and Shackleford, were connected with 
either the Federal or the American for 
many years prior to the consolidation. 

The trust department is in the charge 
of Mr. Gordon, who formerly held a sim- 
ilar position with the Continental Trust 
Company. For many years before be- 
coming associated with the latter associa- 
tion, he practiced law in the District. 
During the war he was a major in the 
infantry. 

Mr. Johnson, who is in charge of new 
business, was general agent for twenty 
years of the United States, Wells Fargo, 
American Railway Express Company. 
He became associated with the bank in 
1918. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The new bank has one of the largest 
directorates of any bank in Washington. 
The members of the board are: Byron S 
Adams, printer; Lester A. Barr, capital- 
ist; Albert E. Berry, president of the 
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Committee room of the new building of the Federal-American National Bank. 


The 


design of the room is Spanish in every detail and the walls are hand plastered, giving 


the effect of ages past. 


Around the walls are book cases all in American walnut. 


The 


chair coverings are in green leather, with a few pieces in highly colored Spanish silk, 
fastened with ornamental brass figures. 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company; Thomas Bones, vice-president 
of Wardman Construction Company; 
W. F. Brenizer, president of W. F. 
Brenizer Company; Walter A. Brown, 
real estate; Joshua W. Carr, secretary, 
Perpetual Building Association; John H. 
Clapp, capitalist; A. L. Clarke, whole- 
sale lumber; Myer Cohen, attorney; 
William Knowles Cooper, general secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; John T. Crowley, United States 
Employment Bureau; John Dolph, man- 
ager of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; T. C. Dulin, treasurer of 
Dulin and Martin; William John Eynon, 
printer; W. G. Galliher, real estate; W. 
T. Galliher, chairman of the board; 
Isaac Gans, treasurer of Saks and Com- 
pany; Fred S. Gichner, ornamental iron 
works; W. F. Ham. president of Wash- 
ington Railway and Electric Company; 


George W. Harris, photographer; C. M. 
Hendley, capitalist; Dr. Ralph Jenkins, 
physician; Harry King, King’s Place; 
Ralph W. Lee, insurance; I. B. Linton, 
attorney; Dr. Louis Mackall, physician; 
J. A. Maedel, attorney; Arthur D. 
Marks, business manager of the Wash- 
ington Post; John L. Newbold, president 
of Merchants Transfer and Storage 
Company; Frank B. Noyes, president of 
the Evening Star; John Poole, president 
of the bank; Dr. James Brown Scott, 
secretary of Carnegie Endowment, In: 
ternational Peace; James F. Shea, real 
estate; Warner Stutler, contractor; Leon 
Tobriner, attorney; George E. Walker, 
lumber; and L. Perry West, vice 
president of the West Brothers Brick 
Company. 
THE BUILDING 


The new Federal-American National 
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Door to the safe deposit vaults. These vaults were manufactured and installed by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, New York. 


Bank Building is an “elevated” bank, 
the banking room being on a floor about 
ten feet above the street level. 

The building is constructed of varie- 
gated limestone, with a granite base. It 
is a monumental bank building with no 
office floors. There are seven shops on 
the ground floor, which have large base- 
ments, running out under the sidewalk. 

The main doors are bronze—the open 
bars giving a most pleasing view of the 
staircase and banking room, when the 
building is lighted in the evening. 

From the very doors one can obtain 
a splendid view of the banking room, 
and immediately “feels” within the 
bank. One visitor has said—A feeling 
of spaciousness and magnificence so im- 
pressive that it almost takes one’s breath 
away is the first effect that the visitor re- 
celves in entering the building. From the 
Outside, one can obtain no conception 
of e splendor of the great banking hail 
within 


Just inside the doors is a vestibule, 
done in Benedict silver, which affords 
perfect protection against high winds and 
cold air, and at the same time obviates 
the need of revolving doors. 

The staircase lends an easy and at- 
tractive approach to the banking floor— 
two flights of nine steps each. The stair- 
case is travertine and George Washing- 
ton sandstone. There are two elevators, 
one on either side of the entrance, always 
in readiness to accommodate customers 
who do not care to use the stairs. 


THE BANKING ROOM 


The elevated banking floor, designed 
and decorated along medieval Spanish 
and Italian themes, is surpassed for 
beauty and artistic effect by no financial 
institution in America. The ceiling is 
of Spanish design, hand painted, from 
the center of which is suspended an un- 
usually beautiful chandetier in artistic 
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Entrance to the vaults. The vault has two doors, one of thirty tons, the other thirteen, 


each with four time clocks. 


The doors lock open as well as closed. Vaults were 


manufactured and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, New York. 


keeping with the generat treatment of 
the main room. There is a wide mez- 
zanine around the four sides of the room 
about eighteen feet above the banking 


floor. The walls are constructed of 
Aquia Creek quarry sandstone, known 
as the George Washington sandstone, 
of which Washington constructed a mill 
at Great Falls, Virginia, the walls of 
which are still standing. The run of 
the quarry was used in preference to 
selected stone, thus giving a very beauti- 
ful and colorful effect to the entire room. 
The colors run from a suggestion of a 
pinkish tone to all the various shades of 
brown, and blend equisitely with the 
hand carved American walnut used in 
the tellers’ counters, the mezzanine rail- 
ing and woodwork throughout the entire 
bank. 

In the center of the lobby is an “in- 
formation booth” of American walnut, 
where various questions are answered, 


and from where publicity about the bank 
is distributed. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


The officers are located on the north 
side of the lobby where they are easily 
accessible and have a perfect view of all 
the activities of the institution. The 
furniture is American walnut uphol: 
stered in blue leather, and the floors are 
rubber tiled in colors to harmonize. 

The high arched windows, which ex: 
tend the full height of the room give it 2 
mellow and adequate lighting. The 
draperies are blue and gold and har 
monize with the leather of the furniture, 
the stone and the woodwork. 


THE NEW TYPE COUNTERS 


Aside from the artistic features of the 
new building probably one of the most 
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striking innovations, and one that is ex- 
pected to revolutionize existing banking 
arrangement, is the new type of counter 
originated by John Poole, president of 
the bank, and worked out in architectural 
detail by Alfred C. Bossom of New 
York, bank engineer and architect. Con- 
trary to the usual type of construction 
the bank has no tellers’ cages, no wickets, 
no high grills. The increased co-opera- 
tion between banker and clientele is one 
of the main reasons for the adoption of 
this new device. The new counter has 
two levels, the first being three feet 
six inches from the floor and having 
a ledge eight and one-half inches 
wide, which is used by customers 
for counting. Over the glass surface of 
the second level, which is a few inches 
higher, deposits are received and checks 
are cashed. On this level is a slight rail 
consisting of three metal rods about four 
inches apart and supported by ornate 
stanchions. These rods are hand ham- 


mered and most attractively designed. 
Under the top on the inside of the 


counter is a recess, lighted by electric 
lamps having strong reflectors in which 
space the teller may keep papers and 
such specie as he desires. The bulk of 
the moneys in his charge are in a coun- 
ter drawer in front of him and a money 
truck behind him. The new arrange- 
ment is said to have many advantages 
besides as a deterrent to thieves and ban- 
dits. Every clerk in the bank can see 
his visitor and all of his fellow-workers. 
The arrangement also insures greater 
service to the public. It is most sug- 
gestive of the relationship of confidence 
and trust between the bank and the cus- 
tomer and hundreds of customers have so 
expressed themselves. The customers can 
be served in four feet of lobby space, 
whereas normally, the architect allows 
six feet from center of wicket to 
center of wicket. It can, therefore, be 
seen that this new plan gives 50 per cent. 
more utility to any given amount of 
lobby space. It is understood that the 
new device will be installed by a number 
of banks throughout the country as a 


substitute for the fortress-like screen 
which has heretofore been employed. In 
fact, several banks have already contract- 
ed for a similar counter. 


THE MEZZANINE 


On the mezzanine is located the trust 
department, where all fiduciary work is 
carried on, where it is quiet and away 
from the activity of the bank proper, and 
from where a splendid view of the bank 
lobby can be had. The mezzanine also 
offers an attractive place for committee 
conferences or expansion for officers’ 
quarters. 

Over the ceiling of the banking room 
is another floor where are located the di- 
rectors’ room, the library and committee 
room, and the bookkeeping, filing, clear- 
ing house and transit departments. 


THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


This is a room distinctly Spanish— 
with beautifully hand painted ceilings, 
hand plastered walls of the Sixteenth 
Century type. American walnut cup- 
boards help materially in the decorative 
effect of this magnificent room. The 
chairs and table are in American walnut, 
some of the chairs being covered in light 
green leather, others in very beautiful 
soft tapestry. Persian rugs, specially 
designed and made in three sections for 
easy handling, cover the floor. 

The library and committee room is a 
room Spanish in every detail, even to a 
miniature Spanish ship. Around the 
walls are bookcases to accommodate the 
growing needs of the bank, all built in 
American walnut. The chair coverings 
are in green leather and tapestry with a 
few pieces in highly colored Spanish silk, 
fastened with ornamental brass figures. 
The walls are hand plastered giving the 
effect of ages ago. 

The bookkeeping, filing, clearing house 
and transit departments are all equipped 
with the very latest equipment that the 
market provides. There is abundant 
natural light and fresh air. 

The safe deposit department is in the 
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basement of the building and is reached 
only by elevators so far as patrons of 
the bank are concerned. The walls and 
floors are of marble. The vault has two 
doors, one thirty tons, the other thirteen, 
both with four time clocks. These doors 
are known as the “plug” type, which is 
the latest style in vault doors. The doors 
lock open as well as closed. The vault is 
equipped with 2500 boxes although its 
total capacity is 8000 boxes of a general 
assortment of sizes. Inside, is a special 
telephone and light for emergencies, 
neither of which is contiviled by any 
switchboard or employe of the bank. The 
vaults were manufactured and installed 


by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 

Another distinctive feature of this most 
modern building is the night depository 
service on the outside of the building, 
near the entrance. This is for the use 
of such customers of the bank as will 
enter into an appropriate contract and to 
be used by them only after and outside 
of banking hours—in other words, for 
the evenings, as well as Sundays and 
holidays. Each customer has a key to 
the rotary cylinder and a special contain- 
er with his own padlock. The device 
is beautifully done in heavy urnamental 
bronze. 


WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS ARE DOING 


[Continued from page 414] 


23.9 per cent. of the average capital em- 
ployed during the year. Present quota- 
tion for the stock is about $420 per share, 
and if the ratio of earnings continues as 
shown by the computation the indicated 
earnings on this market value will be 
equal to 5.7 per cent. 


FINANCIAL LIBRARIANS TO 
MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


THE problem of selling themselves to 
their organizations, or “inside publicity” 
will be discussed by the financial group 
of the Special Libraries Association, 
which will meet in Atlantic City October 
4-9. The publicity problem will be taken 
up Tuesday morning, October 5, by 
representatives from six banks. A dis 
cussion by members will follow. 

“Why Budget” will be the subject of 


another session. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS HOLD 
SPECIAL MEETING 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Kentucky 
Bankers’ Association, to confer on the 
‘question of interest rates on time de- 


posits, was held July 27 at the Kentucky 
hotel in Louisville. 

The meeting was called by the «ssocia- 
tion president, Nicholas H. Dosker, and 
was in addition to the regular session of 
the association, which wiff be held in 
Louisville September 15 and 16. 


MERCANTILE TRUST HAS 
MERGER DEPARTMENT 


A NEW department and addition to the 
service of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is a department 
“equipped to handle mergers, consolida- 
tions, sales and refinancing of business 
organizations, in the interest of greater 
volume of production with its consequent 
lower overhead, lower profit per unit but 
higher profit per year.” 

The service is characterized by J. Fes’ 
tus Wade, vice-president of the company 
as “rather unusual for a trust company 
to offer and we believe it is the first 
time such service has been offered by 
advertisement.” 

The company explains its departure 
in this field in the following advertise’ 


ment: 
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“Because economy has become a na- 
tional watchword, and because low price 
to the consumer through lower operating 
costs has become a business watchword, 
and finally, because Government has 
taken Roosevelt's advice, and now penal- 
izes conduct—not size—it therefore be- 
comes a logical step to merge business 
organizations for higher efficiency.” 


BROTHERHOOD TRUST SOLD 


THE Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers Co-operative Trust Company of 
New York has been sold to a financial 
group headed by Harry Henemier, a 
vice-president of the institution. The 
name of the company will be changed 
to the Terminal Trust Company, and 
Mr. Henemier will become its president. 
The present building at Seventh avenue 
and Thirtieth street will be retained. 


BANK OF AMERICA DELAYS 
ACTION ON STOCK IN- 
CREASE PLAN 


NovEMBER 10 has been set for a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Bank of 
America, New York, called to authorize 
an increase in the capital stock of the 
bank from $6,500,000 to $8,000,000. 
The meeting was originally called for 
February 27 of this year and has been 
postponed each month since then because 
of litigation concerning the legality of 
the voting trust which controls the bank. 

Early this year the bank announced 
that a majority of the bank’s stock had 
been deposited in the voting trust formed 
in 1924 in order to prevent control pass- 
ing to outside interests. The plan for 
the increase in stock was made public 
early in February but minority stock- 
holders brought suit, charging that the 
voting trust was illegal. Justice Pros- 
kauer upheld this opinion but the Ap- 
pellate Division’s unanimous decision 
opened the way to vote the trusteed stock 
in favor of the increase. 
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The Pennsylvania Company 

For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 

Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member 
Federal Reserve Downtown Office 


System 517 Chestnut St. 














BANKERS MAKE SURVEY OF 
BUILDING AND LOAN 


A survey of the building and loan asso- 
ciations of this country has been made 
and issued in pamphlet form by the sav- 
ings bank division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES OPENS 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


A CHICAGO office was opened July 15 by 
the Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., 
at 1232 Illinois Merchants Bank Build- 
ing, with Kenneth S. Baetjer, former 
manager of the Atlanta office, in charge. 
This is the fourth branch opened by the 
company, others being in New York, 
Dallas and Atlanta. 

The office has private wire connections 
with all the large cities, with the branch 
offices and with the main office in New 
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The debating team of Detroit Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
holder of the silver cup recently won at the 1926 Convention in Dallas, 
Texas, when its team was victorious in the national debate, is already 
making plans to be host for the next convention which will be held in 
Detroit in July, 1927. The Detroit Team is composed of Louis Komjothy, 
Peoples State Bank; Cecil Hunt, Detroit Savings Bank; D. M. Irwin, 
Peoples State Bank, and Frank Thomas, First National Bank. The debate 
was won by the Detroit Chapter upholding the negative of the question: 
Resolved that the Federal Reserve System should not be prohibited from 
engaging in open market transactions. 


Orleans. It is equipped to handle high 
grade southern investment bonds, short 
term paper, foreign and domestic bank- 
ers’ acceptances and other forms of first 
class investment securities. It also plans 
to co-operate with other investment 
houses in buying and _ distributing 
municipal and corporation bond issues. 
Officers of the Hibernia Securities 
Company, Inc., are R. S. Hecht, prest- 
dent: A. P. Howard and F. W. Ells 
worth, vice-president; G. H. Nusloch, 
treasurer; J. A. Beaudean, secretary; 
Willis G. Wilmot, assistant secretary; 
and A. L. Smith, Jr., assistant treasurer. 


DENVER BANK INCREASES 
SURPLUS TO MILLION 


THE surplus fund of the United States 
National Bank of Denver has been in- 
creased from $750,000 to $1,000,000 by 
a vote of the board of directors at its 
July meeting. The increase was made 
entirely from reserve earnings. 

The bank’s capital is $550,000; its sur’ 
plus, $1,000,000; and its undivided 
profits, $290,000. 

The Denver bank is one of the large 
earners of that city and has consistently 
retained large portions of its earnings ‘n 
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the business. The institution has also 
paid dividends to its stockholders over a 
long period of years, beginning shortly 
after its organization and continuing un- 
interruptedly since. 

W. A. Hover, chairman of the board, 
and A. C. Foster, vice-president and 
president of the bank’s affiliated invest- 
ment company, have been officers of the 
bank since its founding. James Ringold, 
president, became associated with the in- 
stitution shortly after its organization, 
as did many of the present junior officers, 
tellers and department heads. These 
men have witnessed the increase in the 
bank’s capital and reserve accounts from 
$140,000 to more than $1,800,000. De- 
posits have increased, in the same time, 
from $200,000 to $19,000,000. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN 


A NUMBER of changes in the official 
staff of the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York, have just taken 
place. Joseph Huber, formerly president, 
has become chairman of the board; John 
W. Weber, vice-president, has become 
vice-chairman; William S. Irish, formerly 
executive vice-president, has become 
president; Ansel P. Verity has been made 
a vice-president in addition to being 
cashier; Frederick W. Krueger, Austin 
Tobey, Jr., Russell C. Irish, and John 
W. Bargfrede, formerly assistant cash- 
iers, have been made assistant vice- 
presidents; William J. Ahern is now 
assistant vice-president as well as trust 


officer; new assistant cashiers are William 
J. Plant, of the credit department; 
Andrew J. Ryder, from the Nassau Na- 
tional Bank, and Henry L. Nichols, 
from the Chase National Bank. 
William S. Irish, the new president, 
has been connected with the First Na- 
tional for the last eighteen years and 
the institution has grown remarkably 
under his direction. It now has resources 
of almost $20,000,000 and has just 
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GERDES 
Fresh Air for Your Office 


Gerdes Ventilating Systems and Electric Window Ventilators 
diffuse healthful and invigorating unheated fresh air without causing 
draft or chill, and prevent the infiltration of poisonous automobile 
gases as well as dust and soot which is so prevalent during the Summer 
and Fall Seasons. 


Every installation is guaranteed as regards workmanship, material 
and functioning—that is, a satisfactory result to the owner is 
guaranteed. 


A booklet descriptive of the Gerdes Method and containing a list 
of references of the highest character will be sent upon request. 


Reports and proposals are made without obligation or charge. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
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opened a downtown office at 26 Court 
street in addition to its Broadway office 
in Williamsburg where the bank was 
started in 1852. Mr. Irish is one of the 
well-known bankers in the state, having 
just completed a term as president of the 
New York State Bankers Association. 

Mr. Verity was born in New York 
City. He started his banking career as 
a messenger in the North Side Bank in 
1900 and entered the First National 
Bank as individual bookkeeper in No- 
vember, 1905. He advanced in succes- 
sion to general bookkeeper, paying teller, 
assistant cashier. He was made assistant 
cashier in March, 1910, cashier in July, 
1918, and vice-president and cashier in 
July, 1926. 


BANK BUILDING IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


AMONG new bank building constructions 
in New England an important project 
from plans by Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, Boston and New York architects, 
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is the new building of the Old Colony 
Co-operative Bank at Providence. It 
will be called “Old Colony House” and 
will be a nine-story structure, purely 
colonial in style, brick and marble. The 
bank will use the main floor, basement 
and mezzanine and there will be offices 
on the other floors. 

Thomas M. James Company are also 
architects for the following new projects: 

A new branch bank building at Ar 
lington Heights for tne’ Arlington 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank. 

A new bank building at Berlin, N. H., 
two stories, with banking rooms on the 
first floor and apartments on the second, 
for the Berlin National Bank. 

A three-story addition ro the Brock 
ton (Mass.) National Bank Building, 
with new vaults, safe deposit, etc. 

An addition to the building of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Trust Company. 

A two-story addition to the Lynn In 
stitution for Savings Bank Building at 
Lynn, Mass. 

[Continued on page 440] 














EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
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Architects’ sketch of new building for the First National Bank of Boonville, N. Y., 
cesigned by and to be erected under the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., 
bank architects and engineers, New York. 
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North side of main banking room of new building of the Pacific National Bank, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., showing treatment of tellers’ cages. 


Section of the safe deposit department in the new building of the Pacific National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New building of the head office of the Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Last bricks of the famous Wall street Mills Building being carted away. The Founda- 

tion Company recently commenced work on the foundation of the new structure of 

the Equitable Trust Company of New York on the site of the Mills Building. The 

new building will tower thirty-six stories above the street, a height of 546 feet. It 

will be constructed of granite, limestone and brick and will embody many new and 
modern features. 


Section of safe deposit department, Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 














The interesting and unique type of design of this main entrance to the Palisade 

Trust and Guaranty Company, of Englewood, N. J., is the result of the remodeling of 

the old entrance. The entire old building remained standing and it was necessary 

to make additions to sides and rear as well as the main entrance. Holmes & Winslow, 
New York, were the architects for the building. 








Detail of the teller’s screen in the Palisade Trust and Guaranty Company, Englewood, 


N. J. The upper screen is of hand carved weathered oak in keeping with the half- 
timber English style interior. 














“IT WON’T BE VERY LONG NOW” 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


IS saying, which has come into 
zeneral use of late, has in it a 
aumber of philosophic values. 
While some few of the expressions that 
capture the public taste are merely silly 
or nonsensical, the great majority really 
have a basis of real truth and epitomize 
in a brief manner some particular phase 
of life. 

Success is usually achieved by doing 
something that one enjoys, but even so 
there are times when the heart grows 
weary and a stimulus is necessary to pro- 
vide the “staying power” and enable one 
to keep up the pace. To the runner 
who has made lap after lap, what a help 
it is to know that the tape is not far off 
and that he can put every ounce of 
energy into the final stretch. It brings 
joy to the mountain climber as he pulls 
himself over the last “shoulder” that 
leads to the top. The twinkling light in 
the darkness that proves the goal in sight; 
the sight of land from ship board; the 
first glow of dawn in the sky after a 
long night's vigil, all these and many 
others typify the saying, with a thankful 
heart, that “it wont be long now.” 

Psychologists say that an exhausted 
man can drag himself forward by 
imagining to himself that the end is at 
a certain place just ahead and when that 
is reached, by again similarly exercising 
his imagination, and thus in time, by suc- 
cessive acts of this kind he eventually 
wins to the real goal. Life in all its 
phases, business, domestic, or social, is a 
strain and there are times when some of 
them become almost unbearable. The 
prevalence of suicide is a sad commentary 
on this, and many a man or woman, 
even child, finds the going too heavy. 
And yet every one could be buoyed up 
by some such method to face things for 
yet one more and still one more, effort 
to carry them over the hard places. 

The cultivation of a sanguine disposi- 
tion is a great aid. To take things more 
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or less as a matter of course; to become 
engrossed in one’s work so that it be- 
comes a joy rather than a drudgery; to 
learn to pound away through joy or 
gloom at about the same pace, sweeping 
obstacles away by sheer power of will, 
these all tend to a normal happy life. 
The philosophic mind is perhaps the 
greatest real consolation in life and if, 
linked to it, could be joined the enjoy- 
ment of beauty of which the world is so 
full, then the need of such a stimulus is 
much less. Enjoyment diverts the mind 
from its cares. 

Fortitude is a great virtue. Life is 
full of worth while moments but be- 
tween them stretches many a grinding 
waste where staying power, and the 
steady but sure gathering of knowledge 
and accumulation of things that count, 
are demanded of him who would pro 
gress. Fighting on and on to get as far 
to the front as one can before the level 
is reached, calls for every particle of 
force and will. Character builds slowly 
and one of its chief methods is the cul- 
tivation of persistence. ; 

There is another side of this saying 
that justifies thought. In advanced age, 
should one have failed to save enough 
to provide, at least, for his comfort, and 
as a result be dependent upon the bounty 
of others, then the thought, “It wont be 
very long now,” must often come as a 
solace. Comfort drives away such ideas 
and it behooves every man as he goes 
through the acquiring years, to set aside 
enough to give him comfort and inde: 
pendence for his declining years. Even 
then, if no hobby or pursuit has beer 
found to keep the mind in action, time 
must hang heavy on one’s hands. Men 
must so prepare and plan that old age 
has no terrors and that with minds still 
alert and courage high, they can live out 
their allotted span with comfort and 
happiness. 
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Head office—12, Rue Halevy, Paris 


BANQUE FRANCAISE ET ITALIENNE 
POUR L’AMERIQUE DU SUD 


pour l‘Amérique du Sud was or- 

ganized in May 1910, under the 
form of a French joint stock company, 
having headquarters in Paris, with a cap- 
ital of 25,000,000 francs—increased in 
1919 to 50,000,000 francs. When the 
Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
l'Amerique du Sud was first organized, 
it took over the business of the Banco 
Commerciale Italo-Brazileiro of San 
Paolo with two branches, one in Rio 
de Janeiro and the other in Santos and 
four agencies of which institution the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana had ac- 
quired control since 1906. 
_ In 1911 the Banque Francaise et Ital- 
lenne pour l‘Amérique du Sud extended 
its activities to Argentina, by creating 
a branch in Buenos Aires. In 1912 it 
took over the assets and liabilities of the 
Banco Commerciale do Parana with an 
ofice in Curityba, which is the capital 
of the state, and with another branch in 
Ponta Grossa. Thereafter it developed 
the network of its branches throughout 
the coffee producing centers of the State 


To Banque Francaise et Italienne 


of Sao Paulo. In 1917 a branch was 
established in Porto-Alegre. Subsequent- 
ly branches were opened in Pernambuco, 
in Rosario, Santa Fe (1920), Valparaiso, 
Rio Grande (State of Rio Grande do 
Sul) (1921), Santiago of Chile (1923), 
Montevideo and Bogota (1924), and 
finally Bahia (1926). 

Today the bank has twenty-four 
branches and agencies in Brazil, two 
branches in Argentina, one in Uruguay, 
two in Chile and one in Colombia. The 
bank is interested also in the develop- 
ment of its relations with the other South 
American republics and has in their ter- 
ritories an extensive network of corre- 
spondents, chosen preferably from 
French-Italian institutions and firms. In 
France, the bank established an agency 
at Toulouse and offices at Agen, Reims 
and St. Quentin, for the needs of the 
Italian colonies in those territories. 

The results obtained appear clearly 
from the accompanying comparative 
table in which the principal figures from 
the annual reports and balance sheets 
since the foundation of the bank, as well 
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Bogota Branch 


as the rates of dividends distributed, have 
been assembled. 

On December 31, 1925, the surplus 
amounted to 57,376,000 francs. 

From the yearly report made by the 
board of directors to the stockholders at 
their ordinary meeting of May 20, 1926, 
the following interesting comment was 
made on the operations of the year 1925: 

“Our payments of the capital stock 
and surplus of our South American 
branches, which had to be made in mil- 
reis and in Argentine, Uruguayan, 
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Sao Paulo Branch 


Chilean and Colombian piastres, in ac’ 
cordance with the laws of their respec 
tive countries, are always computed in 
our books at the rate of exchange for 
francs quoted when such branches were 
organized, that is to say at the parity 
of the gold franc or at rates close to it. 
Our special position as overseas bank 
compels us, in fact, to maintain the 
greatest part of our own resources on @ 
gold basis.” 

It may be added that the bank is the 


owner of large buildings, the more 1m 
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TABLE SHOWING DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1910 


Surplus and 
amounts 
carried 
over 


Deposits and 
current 
accounts 


Cash 


on hand 


Bills 
discounted Profits 
(The figures following are in thousands of francs) 


21,303 56,515 58,489 
36,463 81,665 115,332 
30,777 103,216 110,393 
33,694 80,671 93,366 
47,373 48,357 70,775 
51,042 62,799 104,019 
46,358 92,545 115,586 
77,720 161,346 246,337 
169,552 207,684 413,786 
450,506 985,310 
560,127 1,172,862 
335,093 782,364 
396,020 850,875 
672,476 1,183,868 
478,629 1,303,199 
982,243 2,475,562 


Dividends 


6,337 

8,989 
10.522 
11,549 
11,644 
12,675 
14,011 
19,511 
18,238 
31,027 
31,156 
35,060 
39,048 
42,822 
48,540 
57,376 


11,135 
13,045 
10,419 
10,511 
11,386 
14,274 
18,272 


portant of which are located in Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, 
Curityba, Pernambuco and Santiago and 


The president of the bank’s council ct 
administration is M. J. Kulp, member of 
the board of directors of the Banque De 


that it owns practically all of the capital 
stock of the Atlantis Joint Stock Cor- 
poration, which is the owner of the 
building where the bank’s branch in 
Buenos Aires is installed. 

The balance sheet of the bank as or 


Paris and Des Pays-Bas, and the vice- 
president M. S. Crespi, president of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana. The other 
members of the council are: MM. A. 
Autrand, F. Bocca, J. Chevalier, R. 
Delaunay Belleville, L. Della Torre, P. 


December 31, 1925, follows: Fenoglio, H. Finaly, A. Fould, V Fron- 
LIABILITIES 
Francs 


Capital subscribed and paid up 50,000,000 
a I re 49,920,670 
Staff pension fund 6,456,290 
Deposits and current accounts. 2,475,561,635 
Acceptances 9,540,587 
Correspondents 437,434,223 
Bills for encashment 1,149,686,801 
Sundry creditors 455,679,998 
Dividends payable and credit to 


profit and loss 15,455,086 


4,649,735,290 
ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at bankers.. 818,823,313 
Bills 1,979,292,734 
Correspondents 845,096,497 
Current accounts 685,116,726 
Investments and interest in syn- 
dicates 
Bank premises in France and 
America 
Sundry accounts ..........++ 
Investments of banks and af- 
filiated societies 


17,540,763 


22,151,146 
272,455,923 


9,258,188 


Montevideo Branch 


4,649,735,290 
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Buenos Ayres Branch 


tini, P. Gauthier, G. Goy, B. Nogara, E. 
Oudot, C. Parea, H. Poirier, Comte E. 


Santiago de Chile Branch 


San Martino Di Valperga Maglione, G. 
Toeplitz, G. Zuccoli. 


WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS ARE DOING 


[Continued from page 430] 


New branch banking rooms for the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, and 
alterations and additions to the buildings 
of the Natick (Mass.) Trust Company, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Company, Sav- 
ings Investment and Trust Company, 
East Orange, N. J., Sanford (Me) Na- 
tional Bank and Wellesley (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank. 


CALL FOR THE INVESTMENT 
BANKERS CONVENTION 


Ray Morris, president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
issued the official call for the 1926 con 
vention of the organization, to be held 
October 11 to 15 in Quebec, Canada. 
The Chateau Frontenac will be the 
official headquarters of the fifteenth an- 
nual convention, the announcement 
states, and for the first time in the history 
of the association, all guests and membe-s 
will be housed under one roof. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for special 


transportation accommodations to carry 
the American bankers to Quebec, the 
plans calling for special de Juxe trains 
running from New York and Chicago. 
Two specials will run from New York 
and three from Chicago, the specials from 
the latter city carrying the majority of 
the delegates from the Mississippi Valley 
and the West. Harry Rascovar is hand- 
ling all reservations on the New York 
specials, assisting the committee consist’ 
ing of Hearn W. Streat, chairman, of 
Blair & Co.; John Speed Elliott, of W. 
A. Harriman & Co., and Frank Walker, 
of Blyth, Witter & Co., in New York, 
and Donald De Golyer, of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, in 
Chicago. 

The board of governors of the associa’ 
tion has also made public the make-up 
of the regular ticket of officers and gow 
ernors to be voted on at the Quebec con’ 
vention. The slate, as prepared by the 
nominating committee, presents the name 


of Pliny Jewell, of Coffin & Burr, Inc. 





after: 
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as the new president of the association. 
Among the new governors nominated 
for the term expiring in 1928 is Jerome 
J. Hanauer, member of the banking house 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The nominations 
follow: 

For president—Pliny Jewell, Coffin & 
Burr, Inc., Boston. 

For vice-presidents—Joel E. Ferris, 
Ferris & Hardgrove, Spokane; Arthur 
H. Gilbert, Spencer Trask & Co., Chi- 
cago; Henry R. Hayes, Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc.. New York City; Robert H. 
Moulton, R. H. Moulton & Co., Los 
Angeles; and B. A. Tompkins, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City. 

For secretary—Alden H. Little, 105 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

For treasurer—Frank M. Gordon, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

For governors (terms expiring 1927) 

Charles R. Blyth, Blyth, Witter & 
Co., San Francisco; Sidney R. Small, 
Harris, Small & Co., Detroit; Charles D. 
Dickey, Brown Bros. & Co., Philadel- 
phia. (Terms expiring 1928)—John E. 
Jardine, Wm. R. Staats Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Jerome J. Hanauer, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York City; Kelton E. 
White, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Terms expiring 1929.)—George 
V. Rotan, Neuhaus & Co., Houston; 
William J. Wardell, Bonbright & Co., 
Chicago; Robert R. Gordon, Gordon & 
Co., Pittsburgh; Frank D. Nicol, Nicol, 
Ford & Co., Detroit; Simon J. Block, 
Nelson, Cook & Co., Baltimore; 3. Ee 
Seybold, Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis; 
John Dane, Marine Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans; Henry T. Ferriss, First 
National Co., St. Louis; Benjamin H. 
Dibblee, E. H. Rollins & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco; Willis K. Clark, George H. Burr, 
Conrad & Broom, Portland, Ore. 

The closing session of the convention 
will be held on October 15 and immedi- 
ately thereafter the S. S. “Saguenay,” 
especially chartered for the occasion, will 
carry a large number of the delegates and 
guests on a trip up the famous Saguenay 
River, returning to Montreal late Sunday 
afternoon, October 17. The trip will in- 


clude an inspection tour of the industrial 
developments on the Saguenay. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK HAS 
UNUSUAL GROWTH 


GROWTH from $1,589,513.94 deposits on 
its opening day, January 28, 1926, to 
$5,482,174.46 on June 30 of this year is 
the unusual record of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York, 
located at Broadway and Fortieth street. 
Total resources on June 30 were $9,- 
363,281.19. 


STATE BANKERS CONVENTIONS 


Kentucky—at Louisville, September 
15-16. 

Indiana — at Lafayette, September 
21-22. 

New Mexico—at Roswell, October 
22-23. 

Arizona—at Nogales, October 22-23. 

Nebraska -—at Lincoln, November 
11-12. 


OTHER CONVENTIONS 


Savings Banks Assocation of Massa- 
chusetts—at Chatham, Mass., September 
17-18. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association—at 
Detroit, Mich., September 20-23. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America—at Richmond, Va., September 
21-23. 

Pacific Coast Trust Conference (A. B. 
A..)—at Los Angeles, September 30- 
October 2. 

American Bankers Association—2t 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 4-6. 

Association of Bank Women—at Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 4-6. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Quebec, Canada, October 11-15 . 

Morris Plan Bankers Association—at 
Asheville, N. C., October 18-20. 

National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank—at Philadelphia, Pa., Octo- 
ber 18-22. 

Canadian Bankers’ Association—at 
Montreal, Canada, November 12. 





Officers of the Dayton Savings Bank and Trust Company of Dayton, Ohio, seated 
at banquet tables outside the 22 inch circular “Donsteel” door leading into the bank's 


safe deposit vault. 


The dinner was given in connection with the bank’s campaign 


to rent boxes in its new vault. 


“ SAFETY FIRST ” EMPLOYES’ CAMPAIGN 
RENTS 275 BOXES IN THREE WEEKS 


SAFETY deposit campaign put 
A on by employes of the Dayton 
Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, and featuring 
the slogan “safety first,” rented 275 
boxes in three weeks. Employes had as 
an incentive for their effort rewards of 
commissions and prizes for boxes rented. 
The simplicity of operation of the 
plan makes it available for use by other 
banks which desire to increase their safe- 
ty box rentals by immediate and inten- 
sive work. 

The completion of a new addition to 
the bank, in the basement of which was a 
huge safe deposit vault with several 
thousand boxes protected by a twenty- 
two inch circular “Donsteel” door, was 
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the occasion for opening of the Ohio 
bank’s campaign. 

The vault measures 60 feet deep by 
23 feet wide and contains 8000 boxes. 
It was opened for the first time on Mon: 
day, May 24, and that evening was the 
scene of a banquet given by the bank to 


its 142 employes. The guests were 
seated at long tables inside the vault, 
while the officers of the bank occupied 
tables just outside. 

During the dinner the employes who 
were to participate in the campaign— 
the floor men and employes of the sate 
deposit department were not eligible— 
were divided into teams, and details of 
the contest were announced. 

Boxes in the vault rent from $2 t 
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One hundred and forty-two employes of the Dayton Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany seated within the bank’s new safe deposit vault at a dinner given during the 
campaign to rent boxes. 


$25, according to their size, and em- 
ployes were offered a commission on each 
box rented, varying according to size 
from 50 cents for the $2 box to $3 for 
the highest priced. 

In addition to the cash commissions, 
a week's vacation was offered to the 
employe standing highest in tne number 
of box rentals, four days’ to the second 
three to the third, two to the fourth 
and one to the fifth. A prize to the 
winning team was a dinne: xrven by W. 
E. McGervey, president of the bank. 

“Safety First” cards were distributed 
to the contestants. One of these cards, 
with the contestant’s name signed on it 
was given to each prospective customer, 
who, in turn, was to present it to the 
safety vault manager, when he rented 
a box, so that the correct contestant might 
be credited. Credit was given for new 
Dox renters, renewals not being counted. 

Prior to the dinner each employe re- 

eived . letter from the institution's 

resident giving particulars of the con- 
test, an’ presenting information which 
would sist the contestant in renting 


the boxes. The goal was set for 500 
boxes, and thirty days was the time 
given to reach it. 

The “safety” features of the vault 
were emphasized—its fire-proof, flood- 
proof and burglar-proof construction, 
with the patented “Donsteel” door, 
which can withstand the white hot flame 
of the oxy-acetylene torch; the two keys 
necessary to open each box, one held by 
the box renter and the other by the 
vault attendant; the electric vault alarm; 
and the armor-plate steel set in concrete 
and interwoven with a net work of steel 
bars of which the vault is made. 

Prospective customers were listed as 
everyone who has valuable papers or 
articles, and suggestions were made as 
to what might or should be kept in a 
safety deposit box. The package vaults 
for bulkier articles were also mentioned 
as a part of the campaign. 

The slight cost of this assurance of 
safety and the timeliness of the cam- 
paign—on account of the beginning of 
vacation trips—were also mentioned as 
factors in the rental of the boxes. 
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The First Course 
in Bank Advertising 
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Some of the 
Topics Covered 





The First Duty of the 
Advertising Manager. 
Bank Advertising and 
Commercial Advertising. 
Appropriation, Media, 
Bank Signature. 
Appeals, Size of space, 
Type, Layouts. 
Headlines and Copy 
Writing. 

Timely Newspaper Ad- 
vertising. 

Locaiized Newspaper 
Advertising Campaign. 
Classified Newspaper 
Advertising. 

Bank Publicity, Practi- 
cal Stories. 

Usable Publicity Arti- 
cles. 

Home-Made Window 
Displays. 

Bank Window Displays, 
Sources of Ideas. 
Writing Letters that At- 
tract Business. 

The Theory of Direct 
Maiti Advertising. 
Secondary Direct Mail 
Media. 

Direct Mail Advertising 
for Savings. 

The Status of the Bank 
Magazine. 

Direct Mail Advertising. 
Usable Plans. 

Personal Solicitation in 
Building Business. 
Creating Outside Con- 
tacts. 
Banker-Farmer Co- 
operation. 

Contests: Employes’, 
Customers’, stockhold- 
ers’. 

Buying Advertising. 
Advertising the Open- 
ing of a New Building. 
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By W. E. WALKER 


Embodying the most successful bank business build- 
ing plans used by banks everywhere during the 
past five years. 


Who Is It For? 


The Senior Officer who wants to be grounded in 
this subject and who wants available constantly hun- 
dreds of successful advertisements, letters, economy 
suggestions, displays and home made business build- 
ing plans for his ready use. 

The Advertising Manager who knows bank adver- 
tising but who wants a collection of the most success- 
ful bank advertising plans and copy used by average 
banks the country over during the past five years. 

The Junior Officer working into the bank advertis- 
ing and new business field will find this work in- 
valuable. 

What Does It Contain? 

1. A 275 page book entitled “Bank Business Building” 
by W. E. Walker, covering every phase of bank advertis- 
ing and new business work. 

2. 24 separate assignments on bank advertising and new 
business methods, each one covering a separate topic and 
mailed out to subscribers at intervals of two weeks. 

3. A year’s subscription to “The Bankers Magazine” in- 
cluding “Banking Publicity’—a special section devoted to 
current bank advertising and new business activities. 

4. The privilege for one year of sending in advertising 
material to us for expert criticism and suggestions. 


See It for Yourself. 


But you don’t have to take our word for this. Simply 
sign and mail the coupon below and examine this material 
at your own desk and decide for yourself its practical 
usefulness to YOU. 





ORDER BLANK 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

71 Murray Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on 10 days’ approval the 24 assignments 
in the Walker Course in Bank Advertising and a copy of 
“Bank Business Building.” If I decide to enroll for the 
course it is understood that the fee is $20 payable in cash in 
advance or $22.50 payable in five monthly instalments. 


Bank . 


Address 
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